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BIOGRAPHY. priety, to remove some of the most / extravagance was worthy of the age 
ffensive passages in the second and | ascribed to the author—for this piece 

terary Gazetic, august, 1818. ae sien : 

ee om ee nal 068 subsequent editions, The success | also was said to be written when 
M. G. LEWIs. Mr. Lewis experienced in his first | he was sixteen. ¢* Alfonso, King of 
Mathew Gregory Lewis was Sorn | literary undertaking encouraged him | Castile,’ a tragedy, (1802) was one 


in the year 1773, his father Wing at 
that time deputy Secretary al War, 
wiich office he held for many years, 
an! finally retired on a pensio#. tis 
death happened within these few years 
having through some family causes 
been separated from Mrs. L, for a 
considerable period preceditg that 
event. M. G. Lewis his sonJreceiv- 
ed his education at Westminster 
School, and on coming of age was 


elected into Parliament for the bo- 
rough of Hindon. In the years 
1793 and 4 he made a tour ~f the 
Conti: ent, and to amuse his } ssare 
pave ilat trayv®} mt he a 
romance called the Monk, wi? Was 

in 1795. 


published in three volumes 
it has been stated to us that this no- 
vel was written at an earlier age, 
when the author was only sixteen, 
but though this assurance came from 
the best authority, we are inclined to 
consider it rather as an apology for 
what was thought morally injurious 
in the publication, than as a fact to 
be entirely depended upon. The 
Monk. as a work of ‘imagination 
and a literary production, displayed 


great genius and talent, and some of | 
the poetry was exquisitely touching ; | 
that | 


though it must be confessed, 
while its beauties acquired for it the 
highest degree of deserved populari- 
ty, the censures which its licentious- 
ness, immorality. and mockery of 
religion, called down upon it were 
also but too justly merited. These 
observations apply to the first edition, 
the author having been induced by 
the severity of criticism, and proba 
bly by a more mature sense of pro- 





to apply more assiduously to those 
pursuits, for we find him from about 
this time Constantly before the public 
as an author. In December 1797, 


he produced his masical drama ef 


the Castle Spectre, at Drury Lane, 
which met with extraordinary suc- 
cess. During the rehearsals the se- 
cond appearance of the Spectre was 


objected to by Mr. Sheridan, but the 


author insisted that the piece should 
conclude as he had written it; and 
the applause of the audience proved 
him right, whatever impartial criti 
cism may allege against it as a vio 
lation of dramatic order. The dra 
may like the HOVE we mar, 
mentioned, abounds in well-contr ived | 


rr 
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Guages — 


though romantic incidents; and the | | 


language is always elegant and vigo 
rous, often sublime and appalling. 
it was published in 1798, and has 
been much read and played ever 
since 

It i is not our intention to follow mi- 
nutely the appearances of Mr. Lew- 


is’s translation and adaptions of fo-| 


reign plays to the English stage in 


| chronologic al order, but simply no 





i 


‘ the 


tice some of the most important of 
his productions, In 1799 « The 
Twins, or Is it he or his Brother,” 
for Bannister’s benefit, was some- 
thing like the « Three and Deuce ;” 


but as it was never repeated, we take 


it for granted not so successful. Mr. 
Lewis immediately after produced a 
comedy called the East Indian, which 
met with little approbation. Ban- 
nister spoke a curious epilogue in 
character of Queen Elizabeth, 


| 





of the chief dramatic productions of 
Mr. Lewis’s pen. It was originally 
brough! outa’ Covent Garden. The 
Wildness of the fable was too much for 
regular tragedy, and the situations 
too terribly romantic, and the catas- 
trophe too horrid for a judicious tri- 
bunal, ‘The play failed, was altered, 
playe. again, and tried at Drury 
Lane, out never, to use a theatrical 
phrag:, could obtainarun, His tra- 
gedy of Adelgitha, in 1816, was ra- 
ther better received, though, like 
most of the author’s productions, the 
more! is so abominable, as to annibi- 
late ny commendation which could 
wed on interesting situati-n 


hi io o ve. 


St. Mark’s,” 


and good dialogue. 
noni, or the Novice of 


a powerfully captivating drama in 
three acts, 


taken from the French 
Victime Clotree, issued from the same 
fertile source, and though violently 
opposed for some nights, being with- 
drawn, and (as in the case of Alfon- 
so) a new last act substituted, it be- 
came a favourite for the season. 
Temper, a farce translated from the 
Grondeur, whence Sir Charles Sed- 
ley took his Grumbler, was rather 
disgustingly than laughingly broad, 
and consequently failed The only 
other dramas from Mr. L’s. pen, of 
which we are aware, though Ray- 
mond and Agnes and many others 
have been constructed on his produc- 
tions. are the Harper’s Daughter, 
from Schiller’s Minister, at Covent 
Garden in 1803, « hich did not excite 
more than a medriocre sensation; 
the well known melo-dramas Rugan- 


ascending through a trap-door. Its tino (1815) founded on his own Bravo 
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of Venice from the German, and 
Timour the ‘Vartar with real horses ; 
Rich and Poor, a very affecting piece, 
and a melo-drama, which we remem- 
ber being performed once in 1803, in 
whichMrs. Litchfield filled the charac- 
ter of a Maniac, deliriously repeating 
the author’s horrible imaginings with 
so much force as-to throw not a few of 
the auMence, whose nerves were not 
proof against the dreadful truth of 
the language and scene, into hyster- 
ics, and this piece was never again 
offered to the public. But the geni- 
us of Lewis was not exhausted by the 
numerous productions we have men- 
tioned. In 1801 he published two 
volumes of Poems, under the title of 
Tales of Wonder; these merit their 
title and abound with sufficient of the 
marvellous, which seemed to be a 
favourite theme with him. They al- 
so possess great beauty. ‘The Bravo 
of Venice was published in 1804, and 
Feudal Tyrants, a romance in 4 vols. 
in 1806. Besides these, he has pub- 
lished Tales of Terror, 3 vols. Ro- 
mantic Tales 4 vols. and a collection 
of Poems in one voluine. 

The prominent tone of all these 
works is the horrible—their prevail- 
ing character the supernatural. 
With a fine strong imagination, Mr. 
Lewis addicted himself to the demo- 
nulogy of belles lettres, if we may 
bestow that appellation upon the 
darkest German fictions, anc .the 
wildest conceptions of romance. ~ Bat) 
for the revolting excess to which he 
was so apt to carry his favourite 
theme, he must have been infinitely 
popular, since even in spite of his 
blemish, his animated pictures, his 
powerful descriptions, his charms of 
composition, and his agitating situ- 
ations, have a wonderful hold upon 
the mind, which cannot resist their 
effects. Undoubtedly, he was more 
likely to corrupt the stage, than to 
enrich it with dramas, within the li- 
cence which our freedom in that re- 
spect admits. But his muse knew no 
bounds. 


generally replete with pathos. Of 
the same nature are many of his mi- 
nor poems. Alonzo the Krave, Bon- 
ny Jane,&c. are exquisitely wrought: 
and it should be-+oticed, that as he 
was aware of the ridicule that might 
be attached to that class of poems to 
which the first of these belongs, and 





His tales are excellent of | 
their kind, admirably written, and | 
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duced, he at once blunted the shafts , 


of ridicule by anticipating parody, 
and evinced his own versatile talents 
by writing the humorous imitation 
‘+ Giles Joliup the Grave.” 

On the death of his father Mr. 
Lewis succeeded to a handsome pa- 
trimony, part of which consisted in 
West India property. He resided in 
the Albany when in London, and liv- 
ed in a rather retired manner. But 
the latter years of his life were prin- 
cipally passed in travelling. He had 
visited the Continent, and twice made 
a voyage to the West Indies. in re- 
turning from whence he died on ship- 
board about two months ago. 

In person Mr. Lewis was small 
and well-formed; his countenance 
was expressive ; his manners gentle- 
inanly ; and his conversation agree- 
able. He has left, we are informed, 
one daughter; and unfortunately 
was never married, 





For the Magazine. 


NATURAL RELIGION. 
CHAPTER Iv. 


Considering the nature of the penalty 
to which we are liable in a future 
state of existence. 


Man by refusing to obey the laws 
established by God, is guilty of the 
most heinous crime, and doubtless 
exnoses himself to some awful penalty: 


t7 and the nature of that penalty must 


be determined by the nature and 
character of God; and since he is 
infinite in his nature, since infinity 


is the characteristic of all his perfec- 


tions, it would appear that he, who 
is hardy enough to oppose an infinite 
Being, must possess an infinite de- 
gree of presumption. 

This offence can never be ranked 
with ordinary offences, for it possess 
an infinite degree of mialignity. 
Some however are disposed to doubt, 
concerning the extent of its maligni- 
ty, and these inquire, how a finite 
being can be guilty of an infinite of- 
fence; how he, finite in his veiws 
and limited in his powers, can do 
any thing to cause infinite mischief, 
either to himself or God. But may 
not a finite being intend infinite mis- 
chief? may not the disposition of his 
mind, be to oppose his Maker, when- 
ever he opposes him in his gratifica- 
tions? And such abeing only wants 


which he may be said to have intro- | power, to hurl the Almighty from his 


th me, for he has the inclination 
al. ady; and this would cause an in- 
jfintte evil, for the universe would 
necessarily be reduced to chavs, and 
although his powers are insufticient 
to effect this, yet this is the disposition 
of his mind; and the being against 
whom he is opposing his strength, 
can look into the inmost recesses of 
his soul, and discern the thoughts 
and intents of his heart; and although 
it was not in his power to do his Ma- 
ker an infinite injury, yet as he in- 
tended one, he will be judged and 
condemned for his intention: and as 
the nature of the punishment is al- 
ways determined by the offence, 
since it was his intention to have 
done an injury, endless in its conse- 
quences, he must necessarily suffer 
a punishment, endless in duration. 
But scme may be disposed to think 
this argument unsound, and such 
may consider it impossidle for a 
finite being (even in his opposing his 
Maker) to be guilty of an infinite 
offence; and of these | would inquire, 
whethrr there is any other offence, 
to whrh a greater degree of crimi- 
nality is annexed; and if there is 
any such offence, it would then ne- 
cessarily follow, that the offence 
which we have been considering as 
an infinite offence, could not necessa- 
rily be an infinite offence, since it is 
exceeded in malignity by another; 
buy. 4. Sere Be no such other offence, 
if this be the greatest possible crime 
that a finite being can commit, then 
is this an infinite offence, inasmuch 
as it is not exceeded or bounded by 
any, and consequently, whoever is 
convicted of this offence, must expect 
to receive infinite misery, But if it be 
alleged that it is physically impossi- 
ble for a finite being to do any thing 
that could be endless in its conse- 
quences” or that could deserve infi- 
nite misery, it must be remembered 
that the nature of the punishment 
will be determined by the nature of 
the Being, against whom the offence 
is committed, and not by the nature 
of the being that offends—if the na- 
ture of the punishment were to be 
determined by the nature of the be- 
ing that offends, then would the pu- 
nishment be finite, since his nature 
is finite; and then a finite being could 
commit an infinite offence with impu- 
nity, for there could be no difference 
between the punishment of a finite 








} and of an infinite offence, for the pa- 

















nishment of both would be the same; 
and therefore the nature of the pu- 
nishment must be determined by the 
nature of the being against whom the 
offence is committed; and his nature 
being infinite, the punishment must 
necessarily be infinite; this appears 
to be an inevitable conclusion very 
much against us, since it darkens our 
prospects, and shows us what we are 
to expect in a future state of exist- 
ence. JosEPHUS. 

—_— 

For the Magazine. 
ON WINDS. 
CHAP I. 


The atmosphere which surrounds 
this terraqueous globe, may with pro- 
priety be denominated an aerial 
ocean; at the bottom of which we 
dwell. it extends to an unknown 
height, and has a constant tendency 
to an equilibrium, to remain stagnant 
and at rest; but the sun calling into 
action the law of expansion, excites 
in ita motion; which constantly ¢au- 
ses its particles to be in a continual 
fluctuation. When this fluctuation 
arrives at a Certain degree of force, 
it is denominated wind. Wind in a 
sensible degree is also produced by 
the absence of the solar luminary, 
which causes a precipitation of su- 
perabundant vapour it had previously, 


taken up. and which was heid vy s¥-) 


lution in the atmosphere. The higher 
we ascend from the surface of the 
earth, we encounter in an equal space 
a less quantity of matter; for the dif- 
ferent exhalations arising from the 
globular surface which assists to com- 
pose the atmosphere, obey the laws 
of gravity, they again descend; and 
the chemically constituent principles 
of this fluid in a given space, decrea- 
ses in density. 

This precipitation of aqueous mat- 
ter, and various other substances, 
diminishes the volume of air, and oc- 
casions, by its less specific gravity, 
a sinking or falling of mercury in 
the barometer. The most violent 
commotions induced in the air, are 
remarked to take place, especially in 
the southern regions, when neither 
the heat nor the cold act with the 
greatest degree of intensity. ‘This 
active aerial fluid produces different 
effects; which difference is ascribed 
to the principles which form its con- 
Stituent parts, and to the degree of 
force with which itis propelled. The 
presence of the solar luminary causes 
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the rarefaction, and ascension of all 
fluids to take place, in a greater, or 
in a less degree; and its absence oc- 
casions their condensation and preci- 
pitation. In proportion to the quan- 
tity of atmospheric matter there is 
diffused throughout a given space; 
so in the same proportion when set 
in motion, can it exert its propulsi- 
tory power: but the greater the de- 
gree of rarefaction which the aerial 
fluid has obtained, the more easily is 
motion in its particles produced; so 
that at considerable height in the at- 
mosphere, on account of its levity, 
and other causes to be mentioned, it 
is almost continually flowing from 
some one point of the horizon. 
Winds blowing from any one point 
of the great compass of nature, pro- 
duces various effects in different sec- 
tions of the globe, over which it pass- 
es. The general surface of country 
has considerable influence, in regu- 
lating the temperature of its climate, 
by means of its winds: for the differ- 
ence of temperature that occur in the 
same latitude, in various parts of the 
world, may in a great measure be 
ascribed to their topographical situ- 
ation. If the surface be rough and 
broken, with elevated spurs of lofty 
mountains and hills, and thése pass 


unconnectedly through the country, 
in various directions, the climate of 


that district is subject to considerable 
variations, by the capriciousness of 
its winds. And if the country be hilly 
and mountainous; and the eminences 
running unbroken, in well connected 
Chains through its district, the climate 
in topographical situagions will be 
more regular; but considerable dif- 
ference exists, in comparing the tem- 
perature of one part of that district 
with another. But if the land gene- 
rally be of asurface that is gently un- 
undated by hills and valleys, or espe- 
cially if it be what might be termed 
a flat and Jevel country, its general 
climate will be more uniform, and but 
small variations in temperature will 
be observable. But some such causes 
as have been mentioned frequently 
intervene between the place of ob- 
servation and the wind’s departure; 
which causes that part of a country, 
though it be of a plain and regular 
surface, to have variable winds. 

As air diminishes ina given space, 
the higher we ascend above the gene- 
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gions likewise diminish: for in pro- 
portion as the altitude increases, the 
sun has the less diffused calorific 
matter to act upon; its power also 
produced by the reflection of its rays 
from the earth, decreases in the ratio 
of ascension. In consequence of the 
small quantity of diffused latent heat 
for the sun to exert its power upon, 
and being at such adistance from the 
earth, that its reflected rays are spent 
in the surrounding air; the summits 
of lofty mountains even under the 
line are observed to be perpetually 
covered with snow. On a level sur- 
face at a stated time and place, we 
have the same heat, the same degree 
of humidity, the same soil, and like- 
wise the same wind; but * if you as- 
scend a mountain situated in our la- 
titude (as St. Pierre observes) only 
twenty-five fathoms of perpendicular 
height, you change your climate as 
much as if you travelled twenty-five 
leagues northward; so that a moun- 
tain of twelve hundred fathoms per- 
pendicular height would present us 
with a scale of vegetation as exten- 
sive aS that of twelve hundred leagues 
along the horizon, which is nearly 
our distance from the pole: both the 
one and the other would terminate in 
a region of perpetual ice;”? conse- 
quently the difference of atmosphere 
exTsting insv circumscribed a space, 

must occasion considerable winds. 

We are occordingly informed, that 
from these snow clad summits, impe- 

tuous torrents of dense air frequently 

rush down to supply the place of 
that which is highly rarified by the 

solar luminary, inte the valleys be- 

neath. These winds are known to 

many persons, and especially mari- 

ners, by the name of snow winds; 
they observe, that ‘* the mountains 

are defending themselves,” for if 
they offer to ascend towards their 

summits in any direction, especially 

as winter approaches, the aerial fluid 

rushes fiercely against them. Vol- 

ney observes that the gulphs of Ly- 

ons and Alexandretta are remarked 

frequently to furnish instances of 
these winds. 

The rays of tie sun when power- 
fully acting upon the surface of the 
earth, causes the same effect to arise 
in the atmospheric regions, as heat 
produced from a grate of ignited 
coals, When placed in the midst of a 





ral plane of the earth; so the heatas 





diffused through thé atmospheric re- 


chamber. Whey occasion such a de- 
gree of heat by reflection from its 
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suriace, that the contiguous air is 
sufficiently dilated, to be enabled by 
its gravity to ascend towards the up- 
per regions. If heat as distributed 
throughout the air was equally acted 
upon in the respective degrees of la- 
titudg, and no mountains prevented 
the general flow from the poles, to be 
diffused equally over the globe, the 
plenomena of falling and of ascend- 
ing winds, and of a constant and re- 
gular flow from the north and from 
the south, would be uniform and ge 
neral; but it varies from different 
causes to be mentioned. 

‘Lhe causes are, first, the sun’s po- 
Sition in the firmament. A part of 
the globe is heated more or less, ac- 
cording as the rays from the lumi- 
nous body are perpendicularly or ob- 
liqucly opposed to iis surface; the 
Changes of temperature as experi- 
enced in the different seasons testifies 
this fact. “The general current of the 
winds in the northern and southern 
hemispheres, have their origin from ; 
the north-west and north-east, and | 


from the south-west and The soa. | 


portions of the polar ices. The rea- 





his aerial excursion. 
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Garnerin and { adhere together. They then widely 


his companion made the same obser- | spread and are diffused throughout 


vation while performing their aero- 
static voyage to Colchester: and we 
may frequently perceive clouds driv- 
ing with considerable velocity thro’ 
the heavens, whilst below it is per- 
fectly calm. 

As the general mass of air ap 
proaches towards an equilibrium of 
temperature, the winds become much 
feebler; hence they are more wode- 
rate aS summer progresses, and in 
the latter end of July and August, 
they terminate almost in a general 
calm. ‘This effect is produced by 
there being at this time a less degree 
of condensed air, and consequently 
of latent heat, for the sun from its 
position in the firmament, to display 
its power upon, than at any other 
season. But in certain situations, 
local circumstances even at this sea- 
son of the year, sometimes has occa- 
sioned furious and variable winds. 
, Generally in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, and in March, we have fluc- 
tuating and boisterous weather, at- 
tended with considerable rain. In 


son of this appears to be, that the | these variable nionths the sun passes 


rays of the sun conjoined with the 


the equinoxial line. This fluctuating 


heated air of the sands of Africa and | change in the atmosphere, is occa- 


Asia produce more powerful effects | 


by having a greater quantity of con- 
densed refrigerated air ta att 
from the circumference: or sides of 
the vast body of ice which surround 
the pole, than at the polar nuclus or 
centre. ‘Phe winds do not in truth, 
as St. Pierre observes, speaking’ of 
those of the south, come from the 
south poles for ii it were so no ves- 
sel could ever double Cape Horn; but 
they come from the extremity of Ma- 
gellan’s land, which is evidently bent 
backward in relation to the shore of 
the sea. 

he geneval aerial current as flow- 
ing from its original point of depar- 
ture, is not at all times in a direct 
mauner felt by us; high lands which 
exists between us and the point from 
whence it originated, or some other 
existing cause, frequently destroy 
or shift its course. Lunardi arose 
from Edinburgh, by the means of his 
bailoon, in a perfect calm; when ai a 
considerable distance from the earth, 
he ascended into the general current 
of the wind, which wafted him to the 
vate of seventy miles an hour; it con- 
tinued quite calm at the place of his 


apr 





sioned by the winds from the north 


and from the south striving for a pre- 
cmincuce, in tie Same manner ac. 


two gentle columns of water, rushing 
against each other in a confined ap- 
paratus, would act, until one had 
gained an ascendancy over the other. 

Varieties, says a celebrated author 
in his travels into Syria and Egypt, 
are sometimes observable in the same 
wind, which arses from the nature 
of the country. Thus if a wind meet 
with a valley, it follows that direc- 
tion like the currents of thesea. And 
hence doubtless in the Adriatic guif, 
scarce any but north-west and south- 
easterly winds are Known; such be- 
ing the direction of this-arin of the 
sea. From a similar cause, the winds 
in the Red Sea blow constantly from 
the south, or north; and the frequency 
of the north-west, or Mistral in Pro- 
vence, must arise from the currents 
of air occasioned by the Cervennes 
and the Alps, and which are forced 
to follow the direction of the Rhone. 

The streams of air, when passing 
over a wide expanded plane, gene- 
rally move in a 
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the atmosphere. Mariners have fre- 
queutly run their ships out of these 
compacted moving streams of air; 
this has often happened off the coast 
of Africa. Mellish observes, when 
nearly up to the banks of Newfound- 
land, ou his passage from Britain to 
America, that «+ at 3 o’clock in the 
afiernoon, we hada fine steady breeze, 
to which we were Carrying ali sail, 
and the ship was running througi: the 
water at the rate of eight miles an 
hour; when all of a sudden she ran 
out of the breexe, and was becalmed 
in an instant. ‘The impulse continu- 
ed tor some time, and carried her 
through the water probably half a 
mile; at which distance we could per- 
eeive the breeze we had left was blow- 
ing as strong as ever.” 
[To be continued. } 
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For the Magazine. 
TOS. THE TEAR. 


There is a gem, ahallow’d gem, 
Of more intrinsic worth 

Than ever decked the diadem 
Of potentate on earth; 

It is a gem of purer ray 
Than India’s mines possess; 


Lax Rerwvs bright ¥ in efMictinn’» day, 


And sparkless in distress. 


This gem is seen in woman’s eye, 
And speaks a language dear, 

When th’ last, lingering, kind good bye 
Just faulters on ihe ear; 

When heart to heart responsive beats, 
And hand with hand is press’d; 

When cheek with cheek as warmly meets 
And breast is warm’d with breast 


Boston BarRp. 
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&wak e, my soul, no more despond, 
Beneath conflicting passion Cease, 

And learn to lift thine eye beyond 
This vale of wo for perfect peace. 


Let not the sense of wretchedness, 
(Yoo long, alas! my heart depress’dg 
Make every hour seem comforticss, 





j 


But those which mar my future rest. 


_W ke! ere the arrow of remorse, 


Humble my guilty soul in dust, 


, Nor hope for joy, but from that source, 


a compact body, until | 


Which smiles alone upon the just. 


their force is too much diminished to | por T have fondiy sought repose, 


ascension, duging the whole time of enable their propelled particles to| tn pieasure’s fowery path secure; 

















A transient gleam of hope arose; 
But, lo! my dream of bliss 1s o’er. 


In early youth misfortune’s power 
Blighted my hopes of future joy, 

I saw the clouds of sorrow lower 
And e’en the light of hope destroy. 


But friendship’s soothing voice I heard, 
Soon in my heart the magic sound 
Diffused a calm—each hour endear’d 
Those friends that heal’d affliction’s wound. 


*T wus then I knew no fond desire, 

Bu: that I might their love ensure; © 
My faithful heart could not aspire 

(I ‘hought) to bliss so true, so pure. 


But, ah! how changed, those charming eyes 

W here more than friendship seem’d to dwell, 
Turns cold from me—my secret sighs 

My tears can but my sorrows tell. 


Adieu, ye scenes of dear delight, 
Lonely and sad from you lt roam, 
And fickle friend far from your sight 

Finds in eternity a home. 


ADBLLE: 
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THOUGHTS IN OCTOBER. 
TO MI5S M. J. D. 


Sweet, pensive Autumn, how I love to view 
Lhe Various tints tiny garb Gispiaye, deed 
There is a something in each mellow hue, 


That asks the wandering eye to gaze. 


Ah then how many sober thoughts arise 
Of past regrets and future fears, 

Although Reflection to the soul replies 
‘“* How futile are those fitful tears!” 


When Melancholy rules the fickle mood, 
The mind within itself retires, 

And seeks that calm and lonely solitude, 
That gives the quiet it desires. 


If Autumn then shall scatter on the air 
The leaves that form’d the forest’s veil, 

And every mountain shall begin to bare 
lis haughty bosom to the gale, 


What mind will not assimilate the scene 
To ever changeful, cheatful life? 
For when the world was new, and life was 
green, 
Each day with fresher joy was rife; 


But when revolving years thro’ varying shades 
With manhood, cares and troubles bring, 
How like the thorns which hedge round Au- 

tumn glades, 
Where lately hung the roses of the Spring. 


But here and there amidst the dying wood 
A lonely cedar may be seen; 





Tho’ faded every tree that round it stood, 
It, and it only, still is green. 


Thus some fond hearts their constancy display, | 


And sigh o’er friendships false and gone; 
For while their old companions shrink away, 
They stand unchang’d, unchang"d alone! 

EUSEBIUS. 


ee NO 


For the Magazine. 
SONG. 
Air. “ Moore’s Avoca.” 

Though sweet are the smiles that prosperity 
beams, 

Though lovely the calm youthful happiness 
wears; 

Yet, ob! to a heart like my own sweeter seems 

The grief that’s enchanted by woman in tears. 


Man toils through existence, a prey to distress, 
Whose torm ’mid the whirlwinds of provi- 
dence rears; 
But their fury is rendered unutterably less 
When charm’d by the magic of woman in 
tears. 


Our days are, at best, but a vision of strife, 
Embitter’d by false-hopes, o’ershadow’d by 
fears; 
But, oh! there would be no endurance of life, 
Were no rainbow created by woman in tears. 


*Tis the balm that atones all the sufferings we 
know, 
That reconciles youth toa prospect of years; 
And keener would be every advent of wo, 
Were its visit unsoftened by woman in tears. 


When the agony virtue encounters on earth, 
When its overcharg’d tempest of trial ap- 
pears; 
Ah! who would survive its omnipotent birth, 
Were no solace afforded by woman in tears. 


The sting that is sharpest, the wound that un- 
heals, 
The wish that is murd¢’d, the feeling that 


sears, 
The glory that’s blotted, the fame that repeals, 
Are lost in the influence of woman in tear. 


When my mind and my harp shall be reft of | 


their tone, 
And all shall have fled that delights, and en- 


dears, | 
May I feel that, one dlessing, at least, I have 
known, 


The embalmiug remembrance of Woman in tears. 
M’DoNnsaLp CLARKE, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 10th, 1818. 
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For the Magazine. 
TO EUSEBIUS. 
Minstrel! Tlong have known thy strain 
And like thy feeling air; * 
It has a soul it Cannot feign, 
A sentiment that art in vain 
Would stugly thus to wear. 
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I hate the dull insipid stuff, 
That mostly crowds the press 
With rhyming nonsense, lame and rough, 
*l would seem there are not fools enough, 
Or ever will be less. 


Give me the song of genius light, 
That pleases while it wins, 
Not labour’d lines on subjects trite, 
And plumeless wings for fruitless flight, 
That tires when it begins. 


Iam no poet—nor would I 
Aspire myself above; 

Yet tell me, minstrel, tell me why 

Should we our symphathy deny 


With any one we love? CAROLIN® 


Kor the Magazine. 
THE WISH OF A FRIEND. 
H eaven gave thee life! may Heaven thy pros. 
pects guide, 
I n love’s soft bosom mayst thou fondly rest; 
L ong mayst thou sail on fortune’s prosperous 
tide, 
L ong mayst thou live and long be trulybles s’d 
ELLEN. 


A Gp 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


A reduced officer, who had served 
with great bravery as lieutenant-colo- 
nel during the war of seven years, 
repaired every day to the king’s ante- 
chamber to solicit a pension, The 
kine had often said to him, « Have 
patience, I cannot at present do any 
thing for you.” The officer was nof 
repulsed, and wherever he found the 
king, did not fil to importune him. 
‘The king, tired with his perseverance, 
ordered that he should be admitted no 
more. In the mean time a violent sa- 


| tire appeared against Frederick, who, 


contrary to his usual custem, promised 
a reward of fifty louis for the discove- 
ry of tre author. The next day, the 
lieutenant-colonel repaired to the pa- 
lace, and was refused admittance.— 
Ele persisted, however, adding that he 
lad something of importance to com- 
municate to his majesty. He is an- 
nounced, and enters. « Have I not 
told you,’ said Frederick, «¢ that J 
can do nothing for you at present 2?” 
* [ require nothing,” auswered the 
officer, «+ but what your majesty has 
promised. [ am the author of the 
pamphlet thathasjustappeared against 
your majesty.—Punish me, if you 
please, bat pay the fifty louis to my 
wife, that she may buy bread for my. 
wretched children.’—«* The deuce 
confound you,” said the king, + you 
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shall go to the Spandau.” [This isa 
fortress where military and state pri- 
soners are either confined or obliged 
to work on the fortifications.}] « Sir,” 
said the officer, «I submit to what- 
ever your majesty orders with respect 
to myself ; but pray do not forget the 
moneyv.7 In an hour’s time,” repli- 
ed the king, ** your wife shall have it.” 
The king then sat down, wrote a let- 
ter. and gave it to the oflicer, saying, 
«* You will deliver this to the com- 
mandant of Spandau, and tell him that 
I forbid him to open it till he has 
dined.” He then ordered the officer 
to be conducted to Spandau. He ar- 
rives there, and presents the letter to 
the commandant, with the verbal or- 
ders.~The commandant dines. The 
officcr remains in cruel suspense. 
"The letter is at last opened, and read 
as follows. 

‘*The bearer of this letter is ap- 
pointed commandant of the fortress of 
Spandau ; his wife and children will 
be there soon with fifty lovis. The 
former commandant will repair to 
Potzdam, where a better place awaits 
him. FREDERICK.” 

Anecdote of a Russian Princess. 

Many of our readers are doubtless 
acquainted with the name of the Swiss 
doctor Michael Schuppach, of Leng- 
nan, in the Enmenthal, who was high- 
ty celebrated, and much in vogue in 
the last century. He is mentioned by 
Archdeacon Coxe, in his travels in 
Switzerland, who himself consulted 
him. There was atime when people 
of distinction and fortune came to 
him, particularly from France and 
Germany, and even from more distant 
countries; and innumerable are the 
cures which he performed upon pa- 
tients given up by the regular physi. 
cians. ‘here was once assembled in 
Michael Schuppach’s laboratory, a 
great many distinguished persons from 
all paris of the world; partly to 
consult him, and partly out of curi- 


ositv; and among them many French 


fadies and gentlemen, and a kassian 
prince, with his daughter, whose 
singular beauty attracted general at- 
tention, A young French marquis 


attempted, for the amusement of the 
ladies, to display his wit on the mira- 
culous Doctor; but the latter, though 
not mueh acquainted with the French 
language, answered so pertinently, 
that the marquis had not the laugh on 
his side.—During this conversation, 
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an old peasant entered, meanly dress- 
ed, with a snow white beard, a neigh- 
bor of Schuppach’s. Schuppach di- 
rectly turned away from his great 
company, to his old neighbour, and 
hearing that his wife was ill, set about 
preparing the necessary medicine for 
her, without paying much attention to 
his more exalted guests, whose busi- 
ness he did not think so pressing. 
The marquis was now deprived of one 
subject of his wit, and therefore chose 
for his butt the old man, who was 
waiting while his neighbour Michael 
was preparing something for his old 
Mary.—After many silly jokes on his 
long white beard, he offereda wager 
of twelve louis d’ors, that none of the 
ladies would kiss the old dirty looking 
fellow. The Russian princess hear- 
ing these words, made a sign to her 
attendant, who brought her a plate. 
The princess put twelve louis d’ors 
on it, and had it carried to the mar- 
quis, who of course could not decline 


adding twelve others. ‘Then the fair | 


Russian went up to the old peasant 
with the long beard, and said, « Per- 





mit me, venerable father, to salute 
you after the fashion of my country.” | 
Saying this, she embraced him, and | 
gave him akiss. She then presented | 
him the gold which was on the plate, | 
with these words : ** Take this as a) 
remembrance of me, and as asign 
that the Russian girls think it their 


duty to honour old age.”’ 





A tough story, from an ancient work. 

«* Rabba, grandson to Channa, hath 
said, «* We went once into a ship, and 
beheld a fish, on the back of which | 
there lay sand; and reeds did grow 
upon it, (that is, upon the sand for 
the honour of the rabbinical philoso- 
phy). We took it to be firm land, 
and got upon it, and boiled and roast- 
ed upon the fish; but when the fire 
began to penetrate him, he turn’d 
himself; and if the ship had not been 
near us, we should all have been | 
drown’d.”? Quickly after this comes | 
the following relation, «* We sailed | 
once in a ship; and the ship went | 
three days and three nights between 
the two fins (of a fish.) i. e. (the fish) 
went upwards, (that is) as Rabbi So- 
lomon has expressed it, against the 
wind. But we went downwards, (that 
is, with the wind.) Perhaps thou wilt 
say, the ship did not sail well. When 
Raf Dimi came, he said, that in as 
little time as a sauce-pan of water 








might be warming, it (the ship) went 
sixty miles. One of the knights dis- 
charg’d an arrow: but the ship pass’d 
swifter than the arrow. Raf Aschi 
says, the fish was a sea-fish, and is 
called Gildena, and has two fins.’’ 
Another account of a fish, in the same 
treatise, is the following. «* Rabhi 
Jochanan relates, we went once in a 
ship, and beheld a fish which put its 
head out of the sea. Its eyes were 
like two moons; and the water spout- 
ed out of his nostrils, like two rivers 
of Sura.’’ Soon after comes the fol- 
lowing passage: ** The Raf Safra re- 
lates, «© We once went in a ship, and 
saw a fish, which put his head out of 
the sea, and which had horns, and 
upon them was written, I am one of 
the meanest creatures which inhabit 
the sea, and am three hundred miles 
in length, and enter this day into 
the jaws of the leviathan, that he may 
eat me. The Raf Aschi hath said, 
the same was a sea-goat, which dig- 
geth in the sea with its horns in 
search of food.” 

If a fish, three hundred miles in 
length, is but a mouthful for the levi- 
athan, it must needs be stretching la- 
bour for the imagination of any man, 
to figure to him the mighty size of 
the leviathan; and where, in the seas 
of this world, conveniently to lodge 
lines Concerning the leviathan, the 
same treatise (Bava Batra) gives us 
the following passage: **The Raf 
Jebuda did say. that the Raf hath 
said all (the living creatures) which 
God created in this world, he created 
male and female. He created also, 
the leviathan, a piercing serpent; and 
the leviathan, a crooked serpent, male 
and female.” 


THE LADIES’ TOILET. 


“ May their tender limbs 
Float in the loose simplicity of dress.” 

A man of feeling and sense will sel- 
dom, perhaps never, be captivated by the 
beauty of female features, but inasmuch 
as they express some moral quality. The 
feeling principle which exists within us, 
independent of matter, will always seek 
for something congenial to itself: and it 
seems as if human features, and their ever 
varying shades, are but a medium by 
which a sympathetic nature wafts soul to 
soul. This points out to woman how 
much in pleasing and captivating, exter- 
nai features are subservient to inward pas- 
sions; how much the influence of tne 
former depends on the proper regulation 
of the latter :— 
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‘¢ Those at first the unwary heart may gain, 
But these, these only can the heart retain.” 

Women’s faces, like polished glass, 
will be sullied even by the breath of a 
zephyr. Strong and unnatural passions 
soon darken the sweet brightness of their 
countenances, disorder the harmony of 
their fine proportions, roughen the 
smooth and delicate texture of their vis- 
age, and instantaneously check the at- 
tractive power of genuine beauty; where- 
as the friendly virtues of innocence, peace 
and goodness, when they dwell in their 
hearts, will breath out purity, even on 
the outward form of the body in which 
they are enclosed, expand the indifferent 
feature into a ray of beauty, and form 
those ever lovely combinations, from 
which spring charms ever new, graces 
ever sweet. 

The laurels which beauty owes to the 
guiles of gaudy art will soon pass and 
decay, those it owes to the influence of 
of sweet virtue will last as long as virtue 
itself. By the former, women may, per- 
haps, enjoy the momentary advantage of 
an usurped victory; but by the latter, 
they will be crowned by our affections, 
with the never-fading honors of a well 
deserved triumph. 

Oh, woman! be always good, and you 
will always be lovely; be more desirous 
of being approved by our hearts than 
courted by our eyes. Cultivate the ad- 
vantage of a well informed mind, of an 
innoeent and generous heart: these, more 
than the vain toils of art, will brighten 
every smile. It is those whica Will eu- 
circle your eyes with the radiant lustre 
of soothing meekness, and attune your 
voice to the angeli¢ sound of sweetness, 
By these you become mighty, though 
weak ; irresistible, though defenceless. 
By these even amidst the gloomy winter 
of your age, you still keep and present 
our fancy with some of the lovely flowers 
which have adorned the spring of your 
youth. 


A Malogue between an Irish Funkeeper 
and a Gentleman. 


Exglishman. Holloa, house! 
Innkeeper. 1 don’t. know any one 
of that name. 
éng. Are you the master of an inn? 
Inn. Yes, sir, the fair of Mollin- 
gar and Eallinaslee are the next week. 
#ng. 1 see.—How are your beds? 
Inn. Very well, I thank you, sir. 
Eng. Have you any mountain? 
Inn. Yes, sir, the country is full of 
mountains. 
Eng. I mean a kind of wine. 
Mn. Yes, sir. all kinds, from Irish 


— wine (butter-milk) to burgun- 
ye 
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tur craimed a free benefit, that is, a be- 


| hats, while he himself remained covered.’ 


Eng. Have you any porter? 

Inn. Yes, sir, Patt is an excellent 
porter; he’ll go any where. 

Eng. No, sir, 1 mean porter to 
drink. 

Inn. Oh, sir, he’d drink the ocean, 
never fear him for that, 

Eng. Have you any fish? 

Inn. They call me an odd fish. 

£ng. I think so. I hope you are 
not a shark. 

Inn. No, sir, indeed I am not a 
lawyer. 

Eng. Have you any soals? 

Inn, For your baots or shoes, sir. 

Eng. Psha! have you any plaice? 

Inn. No, sir, but IL was promised 
one if I would vote for Mr. B. 

Eng. Have you any wild fowl? 

Inn. Vhey are tame enough now, 
for they have been killed these three 
days. 

Eng. I must see myself. 

Inn. And welcome, sir, 
you the looking-glass. 


I'll fetch 





Singular embarrassment.—Garrick, 
though accustomed to face multitudes, 
when once called upon as a witness, 
was in Westminster Hall so discon- 
certed by his new mode of public ap- 
pearance, that he could scarce com- 
prehend a question that was asked 
him. It was a cause wherein an ac- 


fit without paying the expenses of 
the house; but the meaning of the 
terin was disputed, and Garrick was 
asked, ** Sir, have you a free benefit?” 
6] have.”? «* What terms do you have 
it upon?’? « The terms of a—of a— 
a—a free benefit.”” He wasydismissed, 
as one from whom no information 
could be obtained. 


ANECDOTES. 

Henry IV. of France, being one day 
on a hunting match, lost his party, and 
was riding alone. Observing a country 
fellow standing upon a gate, apparent- 
ly on the watch, he asked him what he 
was looking for. ‘ I’se come here (says 
he) to see the king.’ ‘Get up behind me 
(replied the monarch) and I will soon 
conduct you to a place where you may 
see him.’ Hodge, without any scruple, 
mounted : but as they were riding along 
he put this sagacious question to his com- 
panion—* Tiicy teil us he has got a pow- 
et of lords we’::n,--how may a body know 
which is he!’ The king replied, ¢ that he 
would be able to distinguish him hy see- 
ing that ail his attendants took off their 
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Soon after they joined the hunt, when all 
the circle, as may well be expected, were 
greatly surprised to see the king so odd- 
ly attended. When they were all arrived, 
his majesty turning to the clown, asked 
him if he could tell which was the king? 
‘TI don’t know, (answere dl he) but faith it 
must be one of us, for we've bofh got our 
hats on.’ 

Previous to the battle of Culloden, 
where marshal Wade, and the two ven- 
erals Hawley and Cope, were prevented 
from advancing so far as they intended 
into Scotland, by the severity of the 
weather, the following lines, written by 
Home, the celebrated author of the Re- 
bellion in 1746, were handed about among 
the friends of the opposite party 
Cope could not cope, nor Wade wade 

through the snow, 
Nor Hawley haul his cannon ’gainst the 
foe. 








" Jopiladelphia, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1818. 
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Other engagements, and circum- 
stances not within the control of the 
publisher, have conspired to prevent 
the regular publication of the Maga- 
zine fora few weeks past, and will 
continue to operate for two weeks 


longer; after which it will be issued 


” oats 
ty 


both to subscribers and to the publish- 
er. 

Some communications have been 
delayed, which shall appear in their 
turn. Josephus and Clairville merit 
our thanks. Eusebius’ piece is wor- 
thy himself. 


with a we Fant 
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The Quarterly Theological Review. 
Conducted by the Rev. Exra Styles 
Ely, D. D. 

Periodical publications, we believe, 
rarely become the subject of critical 
review, nor are we disposed to enter 
jUpon any elaborate expositions of the 
“work before us. One volume of the 
Review, however, being completed, 
we take the liberty of making a few 
observations on the nature and ten- 
dency of the work, and on the man- 
ner in which it has been conducted, 

The object of the Reviewer appears 
to be, to establish a work which siall 
take cognizance of theological pub- 
lications in regard to doctrine as well 
as manners; and he appears in ge- 
neral willing to make scripture the 
criterion of judgment, rather thar 
any, parucular creed which may hay, 
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been deduced from it. This will te 
many appear a difficult task for one 
who professes to believe, that the 
Presbyterian doctrine and govern- 
ment are strictly in conformity with 
the apostolic usage. This predilic- 
tion for a particular sect has undoubt- 
edly led the learned reviewer to make 
many observations which in the view 
of the more liberal Christian will be 
called uncandid and unjust; his or- 
thodoxy particularly in the import- 
ant doctrine of the divinity of Christ, 
leads him at times to speak of those 
who are of a differcnt belief, in a spi- 
rit which savours little of that charity 
which is the test of Christian grace. 
The clearness of the apostle Paui’s 
views, and the strength and ardour 
of his language in consequence of 
the fulness of his inspiration, may 
Mislead many into the belief that they 
possess the same right to discriminate 
and condemn that the apostle exer- 
cised; and it too often unfortunately 
happens that the zealous Christian 
brings the belief and love of his dis- 
senting brother to the standard of his 
own judgment; and because he cannot 
or does not assent to the doctrine of 
the trinity in the fulness of the Cal- 
Vinistic creed, he is charged with an 
absolute want of love to his Saviour, 








hig-nome ic fulminated the 
apostolic malediction, * Let him be | 
Anathema Maranetha.” That this | 
has been the case with the conductor 
of the work before us we do not as- 
sert; but we do say, that many of the 
learned and pious clergy of the New 
England states, and particularly Bos 
ton, have been noticed in a way that 
they would scarcely look for at the 
hend of a Protestant minister of any 
persuasion, who without pretension 
could combine the scholar and the 
christian. The zeal of the unlettered 
too often betray them into a warmth 
which is unbecoming their christian 
professions; but from those who may 
justly boast exclusive literary acquire- 
ments and deep research into the hu- 
man heart, we look for that forbear- 
ance and delicacy of expression which 
show that all their disputes and all 
their feelings are chasiened by the 
spirit of that religion of which they 


\ are mutual professors. 


Among those.who appear to be the 
\ mos! unfairly handled by the Review 
is the Rev. Horace Holley, late of 
bes'on. He for differeace in cree? *% 


| possesses In an eminent deg, 
contains perhaps some of the most | 
-able delineations of Presbyterianiss: 





S called « the pompor’ — 1 
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‘«>bag of wind,” and names of similar 


unwarranted import. 

From language such as this the 
tender christian recoils; and in our 
humble opinion the enemies of reli- 
gion derive from it weapons of an- 
noyance to a weaker brother. If the 
cause of the gospel require that we 
evamine the creed of a brother, and 
we find it not in our opinion, accord- 
ing to the law and the testimony, 
let us not pour maledictions upon 
his head; it will scarcely reclaim 
him. But if we fecl the latent prid- 
of the human heart rising up te poo- 
nounce against him the ANATHEMA. 
let the spirit of pure religion add, 
MaRAaNATHA, * the Lord will come” 
to do bis own work, 

On the subject of the intercom- 
munion the Rev. Reviewer has dis- 
played a freedom of argument and an 
exten! of charity which does honour 


| to his head and heart as a scholar and 
| christian; and so general is this idea 


in his work that we are the more 
astonished at the apparent want of 
charity and candour which we have 
before noticed. 

Qur limits do not admit of a re- 
gular examination of this work. We 
have spoken plainly of a fault which 
it contained. Wecannot forbear ob 
serving one particular merit which it 


“we 


which have ever appeared. No one 
can take up the work without instruc- 
tion in the points of church govern. 
ment; and the extent of the conduc- 
tor’s inquiries renders it essentially 
useful to Baptists, Methodists, Epis 
copalians and others, as well as to 
the Presbyterians; but toevery mem. 
ber of the last society it peculiarly 
recommends itself as a repository of 
valuable information and pleasing and 
instructive remarks. ‘The usefulness 
of such a work can scarcely be ques 
tioned. The abilities of the present 
conductor all must be satisfied with 
who read the work with attention. 





ACADEMICIAN. 

A very valuable periodical paper 
under this name has been established 
in New-York, conducted by Messrs. 
Pickets. Its object appears to be to 
disseminate useful knowledge, and f: 
keep alive the spirit of improvement 
in education which is now so general 
in America 
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The work is peculiarly adapted to 
preceptors and those in any way con- 
cerned in the business of education; 
and we recommend it to our fellow- 
citizens as highly worthy their pa- 
tronage. Subscriptions received by 
the editur of the Magazine. 





HEALTH OFFICE, 
Ociober 31, 1818. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadel 
phia, from Oct. 24, to Oct. 31. 











gE? 3 
DISEASES. 3 Bg DISEASES. = Z 
2 3 <5 
Au opny l vu, Herma i 0 
Uasualities 1 O€ tnflam. of liver 1 0 
Coisump. lungs 9 14 ofthelungs 1 06 
Convulsions 1 1 é Jaundice --s 
Dyspepsia 1 0% Old age 1 Q 
nar ina 2 142 Palsey I QO 
Dropsy 1 0 é Sore Throat 0 1 
ot the breast 1 O é Still-born 0 1 
Dysentary 0 2° Teething 0 1 
Debiitty 1 02 Tumors 1 0 
Fever, bilious 1 8 
kKemuttant : 2 ; Total 27 12 
fives 0 2 


Of the above there were, 





Under 1 year 6 § From 50 to 60 4 

From 1 to 2 S 60 70 2 
2 5 U 70 8u 1 
5 10 1 $ 80 9U 0 
10 20 2 3 90 100 1 
20 =30 7 6 100 110 0 
SU _4U 9 
os 3% Total 38 


By order of the Board of Health, 
JOSEPH PRYOR, Clerk. 


State of the Thermometer. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. S o’clock 


Oct. 26, 47 60 62 
$7, 47 57 58 
28, 49 52 53 
29, 41 50 50 
30, 41 52 55 
31, 45 54 56 
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Terms of the Philac: ‘phia Magezine. 


The price is four dollars per annum, pay- 
able half yearly in advance 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the 
city every Savurda:, and forwarded to those in 
the countr. by the earliest Conveyance. 

No subscription will be -eccived for less than 
six months. Those who do not notify us of their 
intention to discontinue at ihe close of one vol- 
ume, will be considered as suascribing fer the 
next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscri- 
bers and become responsible for the payment, 
shall receive one Copy gratis. 

*.* Subscriptions and communications will 
be received at this office, and at ‘he booksiore 
of Isaac Peirce, No. 5 North Front street. 
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would take his first if I could.’ * Then 
verily,’ said the king, ¢ as Nathan said 
to David, thou art the man,’ and im- 
mediately plunged < a daggér into his 
breast. 


ANECDOTE OF FOOTE 


A clergyman (who was remarkable 
for his dirty hands) conversing with 
Foote, was explaming how much he had 
improved his living; ¢ For,’ says he,‘ I 
have taken all the tythes into my own 
hands.’—* Yes,’ says Foote, ‘ I see you 
have, doctor, and the glebe too.’ 


PARIS WIT. 


A briefless barrister was asked one 
day why he had enrolled himself in the 
corps of volunteers: * Because,’ replied 


he, ‘ I wished to have at least one cause 
to ‘defend.’ / 


A SAILOR’S RETORT. 


¢ As you do not belong to my parish,’ 
said a gentleman to a ‘beg gging sailor 
with a wooden leg, ‘I cannot relieve 
you.’ ¢ Sir,’ replied the sailor, with an 
air of heroism, ‘ I lost my leg fighting 
for all par ishes.? 


ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


Dr. Franklin was once in company 
with Dr. Priestley, with whom he was 
very intimate, and with a number of 
other scientific men, who made up a 
party; they were mostly members of the 
Royal Society, and known to each other. 
Tne conversation turned on the progress 
of Arts, and on the discoveries favoura- 
ble to human life, which remained to be 
made, Franklin regretted much, that no 
method had yet been found out to spin 
two threads of cotton, or wool, at the 
same moment. Each of the company 
lifted up his eyes in wonder, first at the 
thought itself, and secondly, at the im- 
possibility of executing it. Franklin, 
however, insisted that the thing was 
prac sticable. and not only so, but would 
not long remain a mystery. He lived 
long enough, not only to see his notion 
reduced to practice, but, to see as many 
as forty threads spun by the same mo- 
tion. 
haveseena hundred spun, at the same 
instant, by a single female, with only the 
help of a child. 3 


Had he livéd till now, he would. 
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Appointments by the Governor. 


AUCTIONEERS—John Conrad, 
hn Steel, John 


Humes, John Jennings, Ja 


John 


Lisle, Robert Taylor, Jeremiah Piersoll. 


Though our political horizon has of late 


been unusually clear, th¢ 


fre appears at 


present a small cloud, perhaps no larger 





than a man’s hand, yet, v 
be an index to some te 
though we may disiike, 

Our Washington brethret 
seem to be calling harc 


think it may 
pest, which, 
e cannot fear. 
of the type, 


names—and 


making mouths at the Spanish govera- 


ment. 


It is, we believe, general 


lly understood 





that Mr. Joseph Delaplai 
has had it in contempla 
time past, to establish a 
traits, connected with a m 
city of Washington; this 
edly receive the attention 
of Congress. 

On this subject we, hav 
very handsomely. written 
the pen of the editor of thy 
Messenger; we regret tha 


e, of this city, 
ion for some 
allery of por- 


useum, at the 


will undoubt- 


and patronage 


e before us a 
article, from 
z Georgetown 
t we have. not 


room to give the whole an| insertion, but 


we shall take the liberty 

our good wishes for the st 
Delaplaine’s undertaking, 
guage of its closing paragt 


*“ We do, therefore, m 
wish Mr. Delaplaine succ 
we capable of a very mea 
could envy him the glory | 
in the city of Washington 
of the United States—he 
probability, the metropolis 
as we hope he wiil do, the 
a structure, which may liv 
its offspring, to flourish fot 
benefit the land with the f 
struction.” 


of conveying 
nccess of Mr. 
in the lan- 
raph: 


lost sincere! y 
ess; and were 
h passion, we 
bf having laid 
(the capital 
reafter, in all 
of the world) 
foundation of 
e in itself and 
pages, and to 
ruits of its in- 


The Editor of the York Recorder 


will accept our thanks for 


his politeness 


in inserting our proposal at length: with- 
out canceiling the obligation in the 
least, we shall be happy ta serve him in 


any way in our power. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Marriep—At Cavendish, on the 
24th of Feb. by Elder Elisha Stark- 
weather, his excellency Jonas Galusha, 
esq. governor of the state of Vermont, 
of Shaftsbury, to Miss Nabby Beache. 
of the former place; a lady or UNBLE- 
MISHED REPUTATION. 

In Hudson, N,. Y. captain Henry 
Whiting, ‘of the U.S. army, to Miss 
Nancy Goodwin. 


DEATHS. 


At Northampton, Mass. on the 16th 
ult. Mr. Lewis Butler, son of Mr. Si- 
meon Butler, aged 18. On the 19th ult. 
Mrs, Mary Wright, aged 64. As she 
was crossing the tesa 6 an empty 
sled passed over her. She was not no- 
ticed by the lad, who was driving the 
team, until it was too late torescue her. 

At Detroit, on the 11th inst. captain 
Thomas Hammond, a patriot and a sol- 
dier. He was with gen. Pike, at York, 
and was wounded by the same explo- 
sion which deprived America of one of 
her favourite sons. Aiter his recovery, 
he served under com. Perry, in the ca- 
pacity of master armourer, and was on 
board the Lawrence in the battle of 
Lake Erie, where he wasagain wounded. 

Longevity.—In the township of Pis- 
cat ~ , on Saturday, the 28th ult. Mr. 

Van Gelder, at the advanced age 
of ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN YEARS 
AND SIX MONTHS. His remains were 
conveyed on the Sunday following to 
the Baptist burial ground, when a fu- 
neral discourse, appropriate to the oc- 
casion, was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Wooden, from Job, XLII—17—So Job 
died, being old and full of days. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“¢ J. A.” was too late for our last num- 
ber; we, with pleasure, give place to the 
communication this week, and hope to 
hear often from so pleasing a poet. 

‘© Monitor” was received too late for 
insertion this week, but shall appear in 
our next, 

Where are “ Ellen” and “ Hannah?” 

“ James” was certainly in a hurry; 
some of his lines lack words, and some 
of his words lack meaning: we are con- 
fident something better could be produ- 


| ced from the same pen. ; 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 





For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
TO MY RING. 


Sweet ring! whose beautiful unclouded face 
Gives me my true love’s braided hair to see; 

Sweet ring! my finger’s ornament and grace, 
Oh! teach the wearer to be pure like thee. 


Oft as I press thee with a fervid kiss, 

Some gen’rous feeling to my soul convey, 
Lest, in her visionary dream of bliss, 

She slight the graver duties of the day. 


How unsusceptible of noble fires, 
How all unworthy to be loved again, 
Who bounds to narrow self his low desires, 
Nor owns, O Virtue! thy exalted reign. 


What though my soul, to genuine nature true, 
Absorbed in youthful sports, oblivious lay; 

What though my hours in careless folly flew, 
And light imprudence rul’d the giddy day; 


Yet was I virtuous:—talesmanic toy, 

’T was thine to animate the slumbering flames; 
Full in my view to place the cup of joy, 

And wake my genius to sublimer aims! 


Sweet ring! whose spell of unenchanted power, 
The dear, dark, braided locks within inspire:— 

Sweet ring! I'll kiss thee in each dang’rous hour, 
And act as Virtue and that Kiss require, 





fo a | 





SELECTED POETRY. 





From the Boston Yankee. 
THE LOUD CALL, 
OR—DISINTERESTED PARSOM™. - 


There liv’d a Paxson, as we’re told, 
Bot when, or where we know not, 
Whe oft his snoring flock would scold, 
Threatning that they to Heav’n should go not, 
But rather down to hell be hurl’d, 
If they would not abjure the world 
And count as dross its filthy mimmon, Goup. 


It chane’d, at length, this Godly wight, 
Who stoutly fought the christian fight, 
Elsewhere received a leuder call: 
What tho’ the stipend was a trifle more 
This had no weight you know at all!? 
’T was not the cash—oh! no 
But ’twas ‘the Lord commanded?= 
And though "twas hard to go away, 
Should he refuse ‘the Lord’ t’ obey, 
And be a careless servant branded? 
No sure—so he must go. i 


The parting sabbath now arriv’d, 
And all his simple folks contriv’d 
To hear their Priest's farewell: 
He ply’d them long in righteous strain, 
Bade them from darling sins refrain, 
And in sweet concord dwell; 
‘Fo hate the world, in holy ways be bold, 


a 


, 





Aad shur the soul’s seducer, gli?’ring Gold. { 
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The service o’er, 
Before the door 
The parish gentry gather’d rotind: 
Smiling, the good man came among them, 
Seiz’d on their offer’d hands, and wrang them: 
‘A saint on earth,’ the grannies cried, 
Then rolled their eye-bails up, and sigh’d, 
And droop’d their farewell curtsies to the ground. 


- Behind the rest, 
To bid the priest bood bye, 
In nature’s sooty jacket drest, 
Old Czsar came—a wag and mighty sly- 


Bowing, the stick of ebony began 
.A confab with the gold despising mani 
* Ah! how good massa parson! 
* | hope he fine him berry well;’ 
© Weil, Cxsar, well, and how do you?’ 
* Ah' massa, Cesar hardly tell; 
‘ Dis good long twenty year, 
‘ Wid you he worship here, 
‘ And now he sorry from you froek you go;’ 
‘ Ah! honest Ceesar, yes, it must be so; 
‘Pm sorry too, 
‘That [ am forc'd away; 
* But then, you know, *twould never do, 
‘The ‘ Lord’s loud call’ for me to disobey. 


* Who? massa, who, you say? 

‘De Lord call you away! 
* Massa, how many poun a year, 
‘De people pays for preaching here?’ 
‘Two hundred’—* toder place gib any more?’ 
‘Why, Cesar—yes—ZJ tiunk—they ofier FOUR.’ 
* Ah! massa, may be “tis de Lord who call, - 
* But don you tink more loud you let him ball, 
* Aye, call and call, till all be blue, 
* Fore you come back from four to two? 
De Lord, he holloo till he dumb, 
* Fore massa parson ebber come.’ 
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From a London Paper, 


INSCRIPTION, 


For the tomb erected to the memory of the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea’s Leg. 


Here rest, and let no saucy knave 
Presume to sneer or laugh— 

To learn, that mould’ring in tiis grave 
Is laid—a British CALF. 


For he, who writes these lines, is sure, 
That those who read the whole, 

Will find such laugh were premature, 
For here, too, lies—a SULE. 


And here five little ones repose, 
Twin born with other five, 
Unheeded by their brother toes, 

Who all are now alive. 


A leg and foot, to speak more plain, 
Rest here, of one commanding, - 
Who, though his wits he might retain, 

Lost half his understunding. 


Who, when the guns, with murder fraught, 
Pour’d bullets thick as hail, 

Could only in this way be brought 
To give the foe leg-dail. 


Who now, in England, just as gay, 
As in the battle brave, - 

Goes to the rout, review, or play, 
With one foot in the grave. 


Fortune in vain here show’d her spite, 
For he will still be found, 

Should England’s sons engage in fight, 
Resolv'd to stand his ground. 








ut fortune’s pardon { must beg, 
She wish’d not to disarm; 

nd when she lopp’d the hero’s leg, 
She did not seek his h-arm/ 


nd but indulg’d in harmless whim= 
Since he could walk with one, 

he saw two legs were lost on him, 
Who never deign’d to run. 
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TO SPRING. 





hy beams are sweet, beloved Spring! 

‘The winter shades before thee fly; 

he bough smiles green, the young birds sins, 
The chainless current glistens by; 

he countless flowers like stars illume 

he deepening vale of furest gloom. 


h' welcome, gentle guest from high, 
Sent to cheer our world below, 

o lighten sorrow’s faded eye, 

To kindle nature’s social glow; 
h! he is o’er his fellow blest, 

ho feels thee in a guiltless breast. © 


eace to the generous heart, essaying 
With deeds of love to win our praise! 
‘he spring of life surveying, 
Nor feels her cold and wintry days: 
o his high goal with triumph bright, 
he calm years waft him in their flight. 


hou gloricus goal! that shines afar, 

And seem’st to smile us on our way; 
right is the hope that crowns our war, 
The dawn blush of eternal day! 

here shall we meet, this dark world o’er, 
nd mix in love forever more. 
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EPIGRAM. 
Petition of the Poets to the Prince Regent. 
By Peter Pindar. 


Since your highness makes knights 
As plenteous-as mites, 

With neglect why so cruelly pass us? 
Pray take the old sword, 

By ambition ador’d, 

nd dub a few knights of Parnassus. 


wh. 


We, Sir, reverence your name, 
We add wings to your fame, 
Aud thunder your deeds in full chorus 
| Pray be quick as you can, 
As Jack Ketch and his man 
Are in hopes to be knighted before us. 








ON LIFE. 


*Tis fleeting as the passing rays 

Of bright electric fire, 

That gild the pole with sudden blaze, 
And with that blaze expire 
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SATURDAY EVENIN NO. 13. 
** Born to no master; of ng sect are we.” - 
PEDESTRIAN; : . from the narrator of his simple history,| Eager were the enquiries which the 
se had been absent from his family nearly | anxious mother made respecting the 
_ four years; and being ina delicate state | spot which entombed the form of her 
TALES OF — TRAVELLER. | of health, his anxious mpther could not | beloved child; and hearing it was not 
( Goncluded. ) resist the maternal impulse of visiting | more than five-and-twenty miles dis- 


Though I had merely intended to 
sleep at the inn, and quit it at an early 
hour on the following morning, yet I 
felt too deeply interested in the fate of 
these unfortunate females to leave it 
without either rendering some essential 
assistance to them, or seeing them plac- 
ed under the protection of some being 
who possessed the power and inclina- 
tion of serving them. At an early hour 
on the following morning, I was rous- 
ed by my landlady’s informing me, that 
the gentleman who had sent the parcel 
to Miss M had just arrived in a 
chaise-and-four ; and having been in- 
formed, by my communicative hostess, 
I had interested myself in the fate of 
these unfortunates, he expressed a de- 
sire of conversing with me, before his 
arrival was announced. 

The appearance of this young stran- 
ger was at once elegant and prepossess- 
ing; he apologized for the liberty he 
had taken, by saying he understood I 
had been serviceable to Mrs. M 
and her daughter; concluding by en- 
treating me to introduce him to them 
as the intimate friend of him whose 
death they had so much reason to de- 
plore. From this ingenuous young offi- 
cer, I discovered that Mrs. M had 
offended her family by marrying contra- 
ry to their wishes and views; in conse- 
quence of which, she had little more 











than a lieutenant’s widow’s pension to |. 


subsist upon. Her husband died before 
the youthful Edward had completed his 
twelfth year; but as the propensity of 
the father seemed to have descended to 
his offspring, the navy was the only pro- 
fession of which he could hear. This 


promising young officer, I discovered, 


the prize money due to jhis gallant ex- 
ertions would allow her] to gratify her 
inclinations. 

That the coach which} was to convey 
this fond parent to Pprtsmouth was 
overturned, my readers already know; 
but, alas! poor Mrs. M ’s misfor- 
tune did not end with a broken bone; 
for the little trunk which contained the 
few pounds which was} to defray the 
travelling expences of herself and daugh- 
ter, in the confusion, ocdasioned by the 
accident, was either stolen, or lost; and 
they were compelled to |submit to the 
insults of their unfeeling landlady, until 
they could receive remittances from 
Portsmouth. | 

Though piety, and resignation to the 
will of that Being, who disposes all 
events which happen in {this world, in- 
duced the attached mother of the ill- 
fated Edward to hear the afflicting ca- 
lamity which had befallen her with an 
appearance of composure} yet so debili- 
tated was her frame by (suffering, and 
so poignantly’did she feel the loss of 
her beloved son, that when I entered 
the apartment to announce the Honour- 
able Mr. Pelham (which, was the name 
of that son’s bosom companion) I per- 
ceived that death had aimed an unerring 
arrow at the hapless Mrs. M——’s 
bosom. | 

Language would in vain attempt to 
do justice to the interview which follow- 
.ed; and callous must have been the 
heart which was not deeply affected by 
i®; for my part, gentle reader, rather 
than encounter such another, I would 

















woluntarily undertake to |walk over the 
Alps. | 








him in Port; indulging} the hope that- 


joined Mrs, M 





tant, she exclaimed, “Oh! that I might 
but enjoy the thought of being buried 
by his side.” 

“Talk not of dying, I implore you, 
my dear, my beloved mother,” said the 
agonized Matilda, throwing herself on 
her knees by the bed-side. ‘I must 
deceive you no longer my child,” re- 
, In feeble accents ; 
“but to whom am [I to entrust a being 
far dearer to me than life ; Great God!’ 





she added, “ what are the pangs of dying ~ 


compared to the thought of leaving you, 
my child?” “ Deign to make me her 
protector; sanction an engagement 


which, as if in the presence of the Omni- ~ 


potent, I swear most solemnly to main- 
tain,” exclaimed the deeply affected 
Pelham, while tears of sympathy rapidly 
coursed each other down his manly 
face. 

The dying Mrs. M for some 
moments gazed anxiously upon the 
countenance of her beloved child; then 
gently drawing her towards her palpi- 
tating bosom, she said a few words in a 
whispering voice; then taking her hand, 
she placed it in that of Pelham’s, who, 
from the moment he had entreated to 
become the protector of the hapless 
Matilda, had remained kneeling at the 
bed-side. “As you fulfil the sacred 
trust at this moment committed to you,” 
said the expiring parent of Matilda, ina 
tremulous tone of voice, ** may that eye 
who now witnesses the contract, bless 
you through every period of life "Here 
she paused: exhausted nature had made 
its last exertion; and her spotless spirit 
took its flight. 

I caught the fainting Matilda in my 
arms, and carried her into an adjoining 
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chamber, into which I was followed by 
my landlady; who, no longer feared of 
not being rewarded for her trouble, was 
all attention and civility. : 
Though I had witnessed the sacred 
engagement into which Pelham had 
voluntarily entered, yet the impropriety 
of a young female being left without 
any of her own sex to console or com- 
fort her, instantly occurred to my mind ; 
and recollecting that the widow of a 


clergyman resided within the distance 


of five miles, I resolved to walk thither, 
and, if possible, bring ber with me. 
Scarcely had I related my mournful tale 
to this exemplary woman, when she pro- 
posed accompanying me, and offering 
her house as an asylum to the unfortu- 
nate Matilda, whose sorrows excited 
the tenderest sympathy. From a mix- 
ture of respect and affection to the me- 
mory of her deceased parent, we found 
it impossible to persuade this amiable 
young woman to quit the spot Which 
contained a form so beloved, until it 
was removed to be interred; yet when 
Pelham and myself followed it to the 
place where her son had a few days be- 
fore been buried, Matilda accompanied 
Mrs. Clavering to her hospitable home. 

During our slow and melancholy 
journey, my ingenious companion in- 
formed me he was attached to Matilda 
even before he had beheld her charms; 
as from the confidence which had sub- 
sisted between himself and her brother, 
he had formed the most favourable 
opinion of her disposition from her let- 
ters; adding, that as his parents were 
dead and his fortune independent, he 
was at liberty to follow his inclinations. 

Having performed the last sad duty 
of friendship to the mother of the love- 
ly Matilda, at the request of Mr. Pel- 
ham, I accompanied him to her new 
abode; when, with ardour unfeigned, he 
implored her to give him a legal claim 
to prove the fervency of his regard. 
Withheld, however, by those scruples 
which a delicate mind could not avoid 
feeling, Matilda has refused to become 
his wife for the space of six months ; 
not only alleging as a reason the recent 


_ loss of her nearest connexions, but the 


dread that Pelham should repent hav- 
ing entered into such a serious engage- 
ment. 

Though I combined my persuasive 
powers with those of the impatient lov- 
er, yet as the reasons Matilda assigned 
Mrs. Clavering highly approved, it is 
decreed that the lovely orphan shall re- 
main under that excellent woman’s pro- 
tection during the ensuing six months. 
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Pelham, previous to becoming Bene- 
dict, is to resign his commisson; and I 
have undertaken to atrange the deceas- 
ed’s concerns. 


~ 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
PEDLAR....NO. X. 


Some papers have lately fallen into 
our hands, which appear to be letters 
from some person in this city to his 
friend at the eastward—we shall occa- 
sionally lay one before our readers 
without remark: some of them are in a 
less discontented strain than the follow- 


Ing’. 
My Dear FRIEnD, 


In my former letters I have made 
you acquainted with the regularity of 
the streets, and uniformity of the build- 








-ings, in this city; to some these are 


beauties. 

The side-walks of the streets are 
wider in this city, than in any other in 
America; this, so far from being a sub- 
ject of congratulation, is a source of 
continual trouble and vexation. The 
gentlemen porters, taking advantage of 
the width of the pavements, occupy it 
to the almost entire exclusion of those 
who have not the honour of following 
the barrow. There are many nuisan- 
ces in every popular place. _ These 
black porters may be considered among 
the worst of this city. While with 
every mark of care and attention they 
turn out of the way in order to make 
room for one of their own colour, they 
will, without hesitation, run their loaded 
barrows against the legs of any white 
person who is so unfortunate as not to 
be apprised of their approach. I am 
at this moment confined to my room in 
consequence of a contusion on my leg 
caused by one of these unmannerly 
scoundrels running his barrow against 
me when my back was turned—these 
circumstances happen almost daily, and 
yet’no means are taken to keep these 
fellows (while with their loaded bar- 
rows) in the proper part of the street. 

I will in some future letter give you 
my opinion on the probable cause of the 
insufferable impudence of the blacks in 
this city; a subject of daily complaint, 

I believe you will charge me with 


extension of privileges. 
‘“‘Bear with me in one more groan.” 





The swine are suffered to range.the 


being no friend of liberty, as my com- | 
plaints have constantly been against ane 









street| in perfect freedom; and as almos; 
every, housekeeper deposits the filth o| 
her kitchen in the gutter of the street 
fronting the house, or in the alley back 
of it,/the pigs have generally sufficient 
employment in setting an example of 
neatness, by clearing away the filth— 
Though these hogs are not vicious, yet 
their | extreme heedlessness has often 
proved fatal to the ladies’ dresses, and 
in several instances to their persons.— 
ccident occurred the other day, 
, as it serves to illustrate my ob- 
servations, I will relate to you:— A 
hog ‘sof the largest class,” was feeding 
peaceably in a narrow alley, upon its 
usual |plentiful contents, when he found 
himself suddenly assailed by a malicious 
dog—+the affrighted animal ran directly 
toward the street; im entering which, 
howeyer, he accidently got between the 
legs of a fully accoutred beaux; this 
was no time for argument, the dog was 
still at his heels, he pursued his course; 
the gentleman, from the closeness of his 
corselets, (alias Russian belts) was una- 
ble toj/alter his position; and the hog 
and rider were making considerable way 
down\the street, when the two legged 
animal fortunately tumbled into the gut- 
ter, and the hog, much gratified with 
his riddance, pursued his way quietly 
to the next heap of filth, which was not 
distant. 
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THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





Monday Evening, April 4. 
| THREE AND DEUCE. 


Of|the merits of Mr. Caldwell’s per- 
formance in this piece, we have pre- 
viously spoken; there was no material 
difference in the two representations 
which we have witnessed; the other 
characters got through much to the d- 
light of the audience. 
feats of horsemanship this even- 
ere very grand. Mr. Tatnell’s 
riding was uncommonly fine. He 







an angel dropped down from th’ clouds 
rn and wind a fury pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 


ss of the managers, but the honou! 
of knowing the affairs of the stage, 
comes upon us unsought—no sooner 15 
rtain down, than the whole audi- 


s regaled with a treat of the promp- 
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GAZINE. 


ter’s or stage-manager’s affairs and | ed him, and which probably he was too 


voices, which, during 
the scene could scarcely be heard in the 
front boxes, are distinctly recognised 
through the green curtain vociferating 
orders for the next act. 

This, while it affords mirth to one 
part of the audience, lets the other into 
certain secrets which should be care- 
fully hidden. ‘ The busy hum of pre- 
paration,” sounds harshly on ears that 
are waiting to be deceived; and we are 
confident, that, if the managers were 
acquainted with the nature of the dis- 
turbance, they would put an end to it. 


Tuesday Evening, April 5. 
LODOISKA. 

We take delight in praising exertions 
which are well directed; and we are un- 
conscious of ever bestowing censure 
where it was not deserved. The im- 
posing appearance of the bill for this 
evening excited curiosity in many, as 
we judge from the appearance of the 
house;—the public recollected the piece 
of “ Timour,” and hoped for a treat of 
a similar nature. Lodoiska at best, is 
devoid of interest; its incidents excite 
no emotion, and -its story would be 
scarcely amusing to a child—the only 
hope of success to such a piece, must 
rest on the brilliant talents of some par- 
ticular performer, or the splendour of 
machinery and equipage. 

It was this evening brought before 
the public without these supports. No 
actor of high celebrity, supported a sin- 
gle character in it; and Mr. Caldwell 
was the only person concerned in the 
piece who makes any pretensions to a 
rank above mediocrity, (or at least 
should) and we have scarcely seen this 
gentleman to less advantage. 

As for Mr. Hutton, his storming was 
intolerable; he knows no mediocrity— 
he either half sleeps upon the stage, or 
tares a passion to rags: his personifica- 
tion of Lovinski was barbarous. 

Where talents are denied, we should 
not look for the fruit of them—but if 

arts are assumed by performers as 
within their line, we certainly have a 
right to animadvert upon their perform- 
ance. The Princess Lodoiska was re- 
presentea by Mrs. Allen; this lady is 
in no respect an actress—if her musical 
talents be excepted;—and her tones are 
so exquisitely fine, that scarcely a breath 
of them is wafted to the front of the 
house. 

Mr. Hayes was so extremely modest, 
as to withhold from the audience the 
few words which the author has assign- 





the business of | 


busy to commit to mempry. While on 
this subject, we will remark, that Mr. 
Caldwell has an arduous task as a ma- 
nager, which is generally doubled by 
the necessity he is under of standing as 
deputy prompter, while jon the stage, to 
those who are about |him;—there is 
scarcely a scene passes lin which he is 
not compelled to help some one, who 
perhaps has not had twenty lines to stu- 
dy. This, we are confident, must in- 
terfere with the effect which he intended 
to give his own speech. | 

Mr. Garner imparted a high interest 
to his part by his superior musical pow- 
ers. 

But amid the jostling of the lower 
gentlemen, and the mistakes of the 
higher ranks, the wit and humour of 
our friend Entwisle was quite neglected; 
we never saw him crack his jokes and 
sing his songs, with less} effect. 

After what we have observed of the 
performers, it may be| supposed that 
Lodoiska was not well received. We 
are confident it did not janswer the ex- 
pectation of the audience, nor did the 
audience quite meet the managers hopes. 
A few repetitions of the piece may wake 
up some of the gentlemen who sleep 
through their parts; and as it is to be 
represented every evening this week, 
we hope to see more om pt from some, 





and less storming from others. 

The scenery of the |piece is appro- 
priate and well executed; and the last 
incident of the play was rendered in- 
teresting by the exertions of those con- 
cerned in it. 

Wednesday Evening, April 6. 

Lodoiska was repeated to such an 
audience as has not graced the theatre 
this season; 1n point of numbers it was 
not what might have béen hoped, but 
there was a far greater number of ladies 
of the first rank, than have graced the 
boxes since the commencement of the 
present theatrical season, We hope it 
is an earnest of better things. 

We were pleased to sde an alteration 
in some of the dresses of the perform- 
ers; and were happy to notice that some 
of the blunders of the preceding even- 


ing, were mended in part. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 
CONTINUATION 


Of Remarks on Mrs. French’ Concert, from the 
last No. of the Philadelphia Magazine. 


There was a large andjrespectable as- 
sembly that attended the concert of Mrs. 





| F., and many of the. , 


mcipal profes- 
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sors of instrumental music in the city 
were engaged on the occasion;—and, 
although * overtures,” and what is com- 
monly understood by concerto music, 
is no favourite of ours, and, as we be- 
lieve, of but very few, except it is pro- 
fessional amateurs; yet we were well en- 
tertained with the “ overture” with which 
the concert was opened, and which we 
think was executed with skill and good 
effect. We believe it pretty clearly as- 
certained, that the great majority of the 
people prefers music of a very differ- 
ent kind from overtures and concertoes; 
and from several examples which have 
lately been given, we were led to hope, 
that the practice of introducing these 
old fashioned, and to us the people, te- 
dious pieces of “ hum drum drudgery” 
into the “bill of fare” for a concert, 
would have been dispensed with in tu- 
ture; and that there would have been 
well chosen airs of a very different cast 
supplied in their stead; and we still 
earnestly hope ‘to see this improving 
change adopted in future concerts. The 
‘piano forte concerto,” was! tedious; 
and the “trio,” &c. in the second part, 
required much patience and good na- 
ture to endure it. ‘The “concerto of 
the flute,” we luckily escaped. The 
“finale,” the gentlemen amateurs were 
quietly left to perform to their own lik- 
ing and fancy—and from this circum- 
stance, of the greater part of the assem- 
bly at concerts leaving the Hall, at the 
end of the songs, would be, we should 
suppose, quite a satisfactory hint to 
those who give concerts, in what esti- 
mation * overture and concerto” music 
is held, by those who attend them. Of 
the musical talents of Mrs. French, we 
feel no apprehension of saying too much 
in reasonable commendation, and our 
enjoyment at her concert, was by far, 
greater than we ever experienced before 
on a similar occasion. We were of 
opinion, however, that the last line of 
each verse of *“* Robin Adair,” was not 
sung quite loud enough to be heard ata 
distance. PHILOMELLE. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 
MEDORA—4A Fragment. 


Ah,. me! exclaimed the wretched 
Medora, as she seated herself beneath 
the shadow of an oak, whose spreading 
branches served to shelter her from the 
intense heat, and the scorching rays of 
the noontide sun;—she reclined her head 
upon her hand, and for awhile she seem- 
ed absorbed in thought, whilst a tear 
stole down her pale cheek, and a deep 
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sigh forced its way from her surcharged 
heart: Where, O where! exclaimed the 
afflicted girl, can be my Henry; surely 
he cannot thus soon have forgotten his 
Medora; but, perhaps e’re now, the an- 
gry billows may have closed over his 
form, and that form become a prey to 
the monsters of the deep. These thoughts 
acted like electricity upon her agonized 
mind, and she fainted. 

By degrees her senses returned, and 
she tound herself supported in the arms 
of some one, she knew not whom; when 
raising her languid eyes to the face of 
the stranger—who can describe her 
emotion and her joy—-when she recog- 
nized in him her lost and much loved 
Henry. She uttered a cry of joy, and 
immediately relapsed. ‘The sparks of 
life seemed totally extinguished. Oh, 
my Medora! now exclaimed the almost 
frantic youth, have I found you but so 
s00on to be deprived of you again; he 
started up, and darting forward to a 
brook at a little distance, he filled his 
hat with water, then as quickly return- 
ed, and sprinkling her face plentifully 
with it, he at length had the satisfaction 
of seeing her unclose her eyes:—he 
clasped her to his bosom, whilst tears 
of joy chased each other down his man- 
ly cheek, and her expressive eyes, beam- 
ed forth love and pleasure. O, what 
blissful moments were these; to be again 
united to the husband of her heart, and 
at atime she was mourning after his 
absence; the joy was so great, that she 
could hardly believe it to be reality.— 
Come, my Henry, she at length said, 
let us return to our cottage, which has 
so long been the mansion of sorrow, 
and let happiness and contentment dwell 
with us forever. 


ELIzABETH. 
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FROM THE LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE+s 


FUNERAL SOLEMNITIES, 
Practised in different ages and in differ- 
ent parts of the world. 


After the death of Altiba, in the time 
of the Huns, in the year 453, his body 
was surrounded by magnificent tents, 
all of silk, and the Huns solemnized his 
funeral by courses on horseback, by so- 
lemn hymns, and which were followed 
by festivals; after which, the cofhn, the 
outward cover of which was of massy 
gold, the next of silver, and the last of 
iron, was committed to the earth:. the 
body was buried with all the spoils, 
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which, when living, it had taken from 
the enemy; caparisons, enriched with 
gold and precious stones, the most cost- 
ly stuifs, and all that was found most 
precious in the palaces of those kings 
whom he had conquered; and, in order 
that these treasures should never be- 
come the prey of the robber, 1t was 
customary to kill all those Huns who 
had assisted at the funeral. | 

The Goths had the same customs; 
and when Alaric died, in 410, at Coy- 
ence, a town in Calabria, they turned 
the course of the river Volanto, and in- 
terred their king in the hollow of a rock 
where it ran the most rapidly, burying 
with him immense riches; they killed, 
without exception, those who dug the 
sepulchre, after bringing back the river 
to its former channel, and by these 
means concealed from the enemies of 
Alaric the place of his burial. 

The funerals of the Muscovites. are 
performed with abundance of ceremo- 
nies. Before they are put into the 
grave, the priest places between their 
fingers a paper, which is to serve as a 
passport to the other world; it is couch- 
ed in these terms: —“ I, the undersigned, 
bishop or priest of , acknowledge 
and certify by these presents, that : 
the bearer of this letter, has always 
lived like a true christian, in his profes- 
sion of the religion of the Greek church; 
and although he may sometimes have 
sinned, he has confessed his sins, and 
has received absolution and communion 
for the same. He has worshipped God 
and his Saints, he has fasted and prayed 
according to the ordinances of the 
church; he has behaved himself well 
towards me, his confessor; so that I 
found no difficulty in absolving him from 
his sins, and I have no cause to com- 
plain of him. In consequence of which 
we have given him this certificate, that 
when St. Peter shall behold him, he may 
open untu him the gate of everlasting 
life.” 

The Siamise pay a religious homage 
to several kinds of idols, but principally: 
to the four elements; and they generally 
request that they may be consigned to 
one of those elements which they were 
accustomed to hold most in veneration, 
Those who have lived by the earth de- 
sire to be buried therein; those who 
have been worshippers of fire request 
to be burnt; and those who worship the 
Deity who presides over the waters, are 
thrown into the sea, while those who 
have adored the air, are hung up to be 
devoured by the birds. Among these 





people the women are burnt on the fu- 


neral pile of their hushands; and whe: 
a kingj dies, not only all his wives, but 
also sdveral of his nobles, voluntari}, 
throw |themselves on the pile of wood 
on which his corpse is laid out ready t 
be burnt. 

Amongst the natives of Paraguay, i: 
is the ¢ustom, when any one dies, that 
his nearest relations cut off the top of 
finger:| or, indeed, a whole finger has 
been frequently lopped away to express 
their grief: when a deceased person has 
had many relatives survive him, it is 
not anjuncommon thing to see them 
without both toes and fingers. 

At the funerals in Caffraria, every re- 
lation of the deceased is obliged to cut 
off the) little finger of his left hand to 
bury with the dead body, and even the 
sucking child is not exempt from this 
law. ‘he inheritance devolves from 
the mother to the daughter, the sisters 
to each other, and the sick person, can- 
not, by will, otherwise dispose of his 
pro my If the deceased has been 
known {to have been’ immensely rich in 
cattle, |the heiress must lose a little bit 
of the little finger of each hand. 

The people of Abissinia neither bury 
nor burn their dead, but put them in the 
trunks of hollow trees, and tie them 
with vine-tendrils to the higher branches 
of somé large tree, on which also they 
suspend the arms and habits of the de- 
funct, and that they may have their 
horse in the other world, they let kim 
run at full gallop round and round the 
tree, till he expires with extreme fa- 
tigue. | 7 

The Gaurs, a people of Asia, tie up 
their dead, in a standing posture, to 
pillars of about seven or eight feet in 
height, |;with their face turned to the 
east, and keep praying before them till 
the ravens make. their appearance. Ii 
one of these ravens falls upon the right 
eye of the deceased, they believe that 
his future state is happy; but if it rests 
on his left eye, they immediately consi- 
der it an ill omen. 

Formerly the Tartars used some very 
singular ceremonies at the. funerals of 
their kings. As soon as they were dead, 
they drew out the entrails, and filled 
the body, with wax, thyme, and aroma- 
tic spices, and sewed it up again as closc 
as possible: they then placed the dead 
body on {a car, leading it through not 
only every neighbouring town, but 
through every nation which it had for- 
merly subjugated. When the corpse 
arrived at a frontier, it was passed from 
town to town, till it had made the tour 
of the whole kingdom; it was permit- 




















ted to every province, nev ertheless, to 
outrage it as they pleased, in order that 
they might be avenged for the injuries 
they had received from it when living; 
and some would cut off the ears, others 
the hair, others the nose, while many 
would sinite it on the forehead, scarify 
the arms, or pierce the hands ‘ial ar- 
rows; most of them seeking to avenge 
themselves on that part which had done 
them the most injury. 
For example, those who never could 
ain an audience cut off those ears which 
had been always shut against their com- 
plaints; those who had starved almost 
to supply his voluptuousness, cut off the 
hair, in which he had prided himself; 
and ‘during this ceremony they made 
frightful howlings, as they left his head 
half shaven in order to give him a ridi- 
culous appearance. ‘Those who detest- 
ed his extravagance in costly perfumes, 
cut off his nose, while those who de- 
spised his government smote him on 
the forehead. In short, after every one 
- had satisfied himself with mutilating 
him after his own manner, he was 
brought back to the place where he had 
died, where a great pile of wood was 
prepared, and on which they burnt with 
him his most beautiful mistresses, his 
butler, his squire, and his groom, with 
several horses, while they strangled fifty 
of his other servants as his body was 
burning, and buried them near the tomb 
where his ashes were deposited. 
When a Brachman dies in India, all 
his friends assemble together, make a 
feast, and then dig a hole in the earth, 


where they place a quantity of wood; ii 


itisa person of distinction, they add 
some aromatic herbs, and a grea; quan- 
tity of oil, placing the corpse over it.— 
Then the wife, accompanied by several 
musicians and her nearest relations, ar- 
rive at the place. They all sing the 
praises of the deceased, and the rela- 
tions and friends of the wite encourage 
her to show her fidelity to her husband 
by following him to the other world.— 
She then takes off all her jewels and dis- 
tributes them amongst her relations, as 
she leaps into the fire with the most 
cheerful and smiling countenance. Im- 
mediately the assistants throw the oil 
and wood over her, and stifle her as 
quick as possible. If any widow re- 
fuses to submit to this premature death, 
her hair is cut off, she is never suffered 
to wear jewels, and she lives desolate 
and despised by every one. 

At Panuco, in America, physicians 
were formerly regarded as divinities, 
because they often restored a sick per- 
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son to health; and to shew their respect 
for them, the natives did not bury them 
like ordinary people, but burnt their 
bodies, with public rejoicings, men and 
women dancing confusedly round the 
funeral pile. When the bones were re- 
duced to ashes, every one endeavoured 
to get hold of a portion of the precious 
powder to keep in his house, which 
they, at times, infused in their wine as 
a preventive against all disorders and 
misfortunes. According to the laws of 
the country, this powder belonged to 
the wife of the deceased, and to his 
nearest relations, that they might, by 
drinking his ashes, preserve his merit 
in the healing art in their own family; 
but they could hardly obtain a portion 
of it amongst the crowd, particularly if 
the physician had been eminent for skill 
in his profession. 

Casimir Liszinsky, a Polish gentle- 
man, having been burnt for Atheism, 
his ashes were put into a gun and fired 
into the air towards Tartary. 
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ENVY. 





If ev’ry one’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share 
Who raise our Envy now; 
The fatal secret when reveal’d 
Of ew’ry aching breast, 
Would prove that only while conceal’d - 
- heir lot appeav’d the best 
METASTATIO. 


The general standard by which man- 
kind form their judgment, and estimate 
either the prosperous or adverse situa- 


tion of their neighbours, is by external 


appearances. No criterion, however, 
is more fallacious. ‘The sun frequently 
beams with most glittering lustre, while 
cark clouds are gathering behind its 
rays, and asuspended shower unexpect- 
edly descends. If we possessed the 
faculty of discriminating between ap- 
pearance and reality, we should not be 
disposed for a moment to indulge envy 
in our bosoms. In contemplating any 
character, we generally apply some in- 
ference to ourselves, which either pro- 
motes discontent, nurses vanity , or ren- 
ders us happy in our Station; but too 
often discontent is suffesed to predomi- 
nate, and blight our privileges; we mag- 
nify inconveniences until they assume 
the aspect of misfortunes; and observe, 
through a jaundiced perspective, the 
possessions of others. Envy is m itself 
so depraved a passion, that it is seldom 
awakened by intrinsic mepaf but the 
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that draws forth its malignant spirit inte 
action. 
obliged to traverse her accustomed 
round when the hazy blasts of winter 
pervade the atmosphere, beholds the 
languid Belle lolling in her chariot, se- 
cure from the pelting elements; envy 
unconsciously swells her bosom, and 
she exclaims “ Alas! how happy are the 
favourites of fortune! and how pitiable 
and forlorn is my portion!” Poor sim- 
ple maiden! wish not to exchange thy 
lot in life; pant not for riches; they 
would strew thy path with thorns as 
well as roses: thou art a stranger to the 
anxieties and jealousies that agitate the 
votary of fashion; rather rejoice that 
thou cans’t compass real enjoyment 
without the formality of etiquette, or 
the lassitude resulting from midnight 
festivities. 

The individual who is oppressed by 
iafirmity, but still retains a relish for the 
gaieties of life, when seeing the spright- 
ly dance, or youthful convivialities, is 
angry he can’ no longer participate in 
them; but even youth and health are 
not exempt from care; it is then the im- 
petuosity of passion is most liable to 
overcome experience: perhaps the coun- 
tenance that delights with mirth, con- 
ceals a heart that is agonized by stifled, 
or unrequited affection; and peace has 
forsaken the bosom. Is ycuth then in 
every respect so enviable? If increas- 
ing years are most subject to corporeal 
sufferings, they surely are secure from 
distresses of the softer passions. ‘lhe 
poor labourer, whose pittance barely pro- 
cures sustenance for his family, views 
with wistful countenance the young heir 
of wealth, whose only care appears the 
pursuit of new pleasures. Ah! why 
envy his enjoyments? ‘l’hough fostered 
in the arms of plenty, he never tasted 
the solid comforts thou knowest beside 
thy social hearth, when the toils of the 
day are past; feasting on every amuse- 
ment, he feels an aching void which thy 
poverty never produces; and though 
still eager in the thirst for pleasure, it 
creates a satiety that the son of labour 
does not experience. 

Various instances must daily trans- 
pire under our observation that, with a 
little reflection, would show the folly of 
envy, and the impiousness of discon- 
tent. No individual, however high in 
station, is without a portion of bitter 
being dashed with the sweet; which is 
wisely ordained to check pride and pre- 
sumption. 

Fruit of the most tempting exterior 
is not always sound at the core; and al- 
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though it is beyond the power of mor- 
tals to scrutinize the heart; yet no one’s 
apparent happiness, or prosperity, should 


render us dissatisfied with our own con- 
dition. 





THE COURT MIRROR. 
From the French of M. de Cazotte. 
It chanced one day that a king of Na- 


ples, named Roger, was enjoying the di- 
version of hunting, and in the ardour of 
the chase rode away from his companions 
and found himself bewildered in the in- 
tricacies of an extensive forest; uncer- 
tain which path to take, he for a time 
remained stationary, attentively listen- 
ing, in hopes to catch a sound that might 
enable him to proceed with greater cer- 
tainty: at this moment a traveller pass- 
ing, civilly accosted him, and begged to 
be directed the nearest way to Naples. 
“Tam as much at a loss as you, 
friend,” replied the monarch. “I was 
never so puzzled before, though I have 
hunted iin these parts many times.” 
The traveller smiled. “ Perhaps, 
then,” said he, “ you are hunting for an 
honest man.” Pleased with his humour 
the king replied, * Are they so scarce 
in your opinion?” “TI have journeyed 


far,” returned the pedestrian, ‘ and to 
my sorrow have found it so throughout 


these dominions.” ‘“ And youare now 
going to court, I suppose, to look for 
one,” said Roger: “ let us endeavour to 
find our way together: I am a young 
man, and may profit by your experience 
and observation.” Your proposal would 
be agreeable enough,” returned the tra- 
veller, * 1f you were not so well mount- 
ed; but you see I have a load to carry; 
my slow pace would retard you, and 
your more rapid movements would fa- 
tigue me.” ‘That can be easily adjust- 
ed,” observed the king, dismounting; 
“place your burden upon my horse, 
and we shall be upon a more equal foot- 
ing. And now, friend, can you guess 
who you have got for a companion?” 
«A man; I suppose,” answered the 
other, drily. “ But, with your mis- 
trust of mankind, can you think your- 
self safe with me?” I have but little to 
lose,” returned the traveller; “ there- 
fore am in no fear of robbers.” “ Your 
wallet appears pretty well filled; there 
may be something in that you wouid 
not like to lose,” observed Roger. 
“The contents of my wallet would be 
of no use to any person but myself at 
present; yet I hope, if I get it safe to 
Naples, it will be the means of making 
my fortune.” ‘ Indeed! then it would 
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be hard for you to loose it; however, to 
set your mind at ease, know that I am 
the king of Naples.” 

“ T am heartily glad of it,” exclaimed 
the traveller, not in the least daunted. 
“ IT have long wished to converse with 
a king, and you have now, for the first 
time in your life seen a man before you 
without disguise.” “ That is a bold as- 
sertion,” replied the monarch; “ would 
you pretend to say that all my courtiers 
are hypocrites?” ‘ Suppose I could 
prove it;” returned the traveller. ‘ In 
fact, my sire, my errand to court was to 
offer for sale a very curious and valua- 
ble piece of goods. If you will admit 
me to a private audience to-morrow, I 
will explain myself more fully.” “ It 
shall be so,” replied Roger, who, now 
recollecting the path he was in, knew he 
was not far from Naples. ‘“ Do you 
now go to the first house of resort, and 
bespeak yourself a good supper; here is 
money to defray the expence; and if you 
make your promise good to-morrow, 
you shall have no cause to repent this 
rencontre.” The king now being joined 
by several of his party who were wait- 
ing for him, quitted the traveller, and 
returned to court; where he was receiv- 
ed with smiles and caresses by the 
beautiful Isabella, his favourite. 

The next day, the traveller appeared 
at the palace according to agreement, 
and was received most graciously by 
the monarch, who took him into his ca- 
binet, and remained in close conference 
with him upwards of an hour. When 
he again came forth, he appeared with 
an air of extreme reserve and mystery, 
which greatly excited the curiosity of 
the courtiers to know what had passed 
between him and the stranger; the king 
did not appear willing to mention any 
particulars, but gave orders for a pack- 
ing-case, which would be brought soon, 
to be placed in his cabinet, and on no 
account to be opened by any person: 
his orders were scrupulously attended 
to; the case was deposited in the cabi- 
net, and remained untouched several 
hours. 

At length all those who were in ha- 
bits of confidence’ with the monarch 
could suppress their curiosity no lon- 
ger, and the king’s mistress, his minis- 
ter, the secretary, and several of his re- 
lations, overpowered him with questions 
about the stranger to whom he gave au- 


dience,in the morning, and his mysteri- 


ous present. “ That man,” said the 
king, “ intwhose appearance you all ob- 
served S@imething extraordinary, is in 

pernatural secrets, and 





has made me a wonderful present. |), 
the packing-case which I have ordered 
to be deposited in my cabinet is a mir. 
ror of most curious Construction: we 
will now go, and give it a trial.” The 
whole party followed the king to the ca- 
binet, where he busied himself in wun- 
packing the case, while they stood round 
him, each anxious to get his first peep, 
‘¢ This mirror,” resumed the monarch, 
holding up one, the face of which was 
covered with green baize, ‘ appears to 
be nothing more than a common glass 
in an ordinary frame, yet, upon my pro- 
nouncing a few mystical words which 
the necromancer has taught me, who- 
ever looks into it will appear in his true 
colours; that is to say, his most secret 
thoughts, wishes, and views, will be 
faithfully displayed in the mirror, as if 
written upon his forehead. I have made 
trial of it myself, and find its properties 
truly valuable; it has shown me m\ 
faults more truly than any one ever did 
yet; and by its aid I have discovered 
myself to be ambitious, vain, credulous, 
and extravagant; but perhaps you doubt 
my assertion, therefore it only remains 
for you to give it a fair trial.” The 
king then held the mirror out to his 
prime minister. “ Your majesty will 
excuse me,” said the great man with an 
air of great gravity, with which he 
strove to hide embarrassment. “ I hold 
such diabolical inventions in abhor- 
rence, and the vile impostor who made 
it, in my opinion, ought to be burnt 
alive; I am astonished that a person so 
pious as your majesty should sanction 
such an infernal contrivance.” ‘ As 
you please,” returned the king, coolly. 
«Here, Isabella, you at least can have 
no objection to gaze on your own 
charms.” Isabella clapped her hands 
upon her eyes, and exclaimed, in a tone 
of terror, that she should expect to see 
Satan himself, if she looked upon it. 
The king smiled significantly and pre- 
sented it to several others; but thy were 
all of the same mind; some turned their 
backs abruptly, others shut their eyes, 
and ail protested that it was a most de- 
testable invention, and could answer no 
good purpose. Roger, perceiving the 
matter grew serious, pressed them no 
further to look into the dreadful mirror; 
but the next day, when the stranger 
appeared at court, he beckoned him to 
him, and said aloud, “ Traveller, you 
have done me an inestimable piece of 
service; I shall keep your mirror athe 
price you asked for it, and shall order 
my treasurer to pay you forty dollars 


| more than I agreed for: the glass is, | 














own, no better than I could have bought 
at any shop in Naples; none of my 
friends will deign to look into it; how- 
ever, I consider, it a bargain, and will 
keep it as a Court-Mirror, even though 


I should never find a minister, a secre-_ 


tary, or a mistress, honest enough to 
contemplate their own faces in it.” 





Anglus Roy Fletcher, the Solttatre, 


Lived all his. days at Glenorchay. 
He obtained his living principally by 
fishing and hunting; his dog was his 
sole attendant, his gun and his dirk his 
constant companions. At a distance 
from social life, his residence was in the 
wildest and most inaccessible parts of 
the lofty mountains which separate the 
country of Glenorchay from that of 
Rannoch. In the midst of these woods, 
he built his hut, and passed the spring, 
the summer, the autumn, and the prin- 
cipal part of the winter: his sole pro- 
perty was a few goats, which browsed 
among the cliffs, and he desired no 
more. While his goats grazed among 
the rocks and heaths, he ranged the hills 
in quest of fish and game. In the even- 
ing, he returned to his goats, and led 
them to his solitary hut; there he milk- 
ed them with his own hands; and, after 
taking his supper of the game, or fish, 
he had caught, and*which he dressed 
after his own manner, he laid himself 
down in the midst of his dog and goats. 
He desired to associate with neither 
man nor woman; but if a casual stran- 
ger approached his hut, he was generous 


and open, hospitable and charitable, | 


even to his last morsel; whatever he 
possessed, he cheerfully bestowed upon 
his guest; at a time too when he knew 
not where to procure the next meal for 
himself. When-the severity of the win- 
ter obliged him to descend to the vil- 
lage, he entered with evident reluctance 
Into society; where no one thought as 
he did, and where no one lived or acted 
after his manner. To relieve himself 
from all intercourse with his species as 
much as possible, he went every morn- 
ing before the dawn of day in search of 
game, and never returned till night; 
when he crept into bed without seeing 
any one. Notwithstanding this, he dress- 
ed after the manner of the most finished 
coxcomb; his belt, bonnet, and dirk, fit- 
ted him with a wild affected elegance; 
his hair, which was naturally thick, was 
tied with a silken and variegated chord; 
his look was lofty, his gait stately, his 
spirit to a deyree haughty and high- 
minded; and, were he starving for want, 


Sh. 
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he would have asked no one’ for the 
slightest morsel of food! He was truly 
the solitary man, and yet he was hospi- 
table, charitable, and humane! 
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We have before us the Salem Ga- 
zette, which contains an elegantly com- 
posed letter from her royal highness 
the princess Charlotte, to her mother 
the princess of Wales. We sincerely 
regret that this elegant production was 
received too late for us to insert entire; 
we cannot, however, forbear making a 
few extracts, which will show the opin- 


ion which the princess entertained of 
her mother. 


My dearest Mother—A very few days 
will elapse before I may claim to be ad- 
dressed by the endearing appellation 
with which I have commenced this let- 
ter, when Providence may develope to 
me new duties, which may in some 
measure temper, but can never super- 
cede, those moral and pions obligations 
which have been heretofore imposed on 
me. Were I to disguise my true sen- 
timents, or to affect feelings other than 
those which occupy my bosom, in the 
prospect of becoming a mother, I should 
feel myself unworthy of that parental 
affection which constitutes at least the 
second bliss of lite. 

Afterexpressing her affection towards 
her husband, and expectations, not fears, 
of the fatal result of her approaching 
confinement, with her resignation to 
whatever may await her, she thus feel- 
ingly expresses her esteem for her mo- 
ther, and laments the misfortune of their 
separation. 


. Your virtues, my dearest mother, and 
“your afflictions, added strength to the 
affection which nature had entwined 
@bout my heart, and urged me to cling 
to) you, in all changes and under all 
‘Shades of persecution, with a constancy 
which-those who hated you termed ob- 
stinacy, but which those who loved you 
elevated by the name of honourable 
perseverance. [I felt that I was not 


merely acquiescing in the first of my 
moral duties. 

In proportion, however, as I loved 
you, do I now feel the bitterness of your 





| absence. 


You have no Substitute in 
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this heart. There is none to occupy 
your place to my seeking eye; even the 
affectionate attentions of an amiable con- 
sort are insufficient to supply the chasm 
in my bosom, but leave me unsatisfied. 
I have illustrious relatives, it 1s true; 
but they offer me no kindness/and if 
they did, there are certain slumbering 
recollections which would awake in my 


mind, and check my ardour to receive - 


them. Ihave but one mother; and no 
variations of place or circumstance can 
remove her from my sight. Heaven 
impressed her image on my soul, and 
time has established it there as its na- 
tive and legitimate sphere. 

By arefinement of cruelty, indeed, 
we may be separated on earth, and I as 
well as yourself, may be doomed the 
victim of an unjust and malignant spi- 
rit of persecution; but in a better world 
our congenial spirits would rush to meet 
each other, where no envious nor hatin 
fiends can interfere to impede the plea- 
sures which flow from the pure foun- 
tain of filial and maternal love. 

—aD ¢° a } 

MARRIED—On ‘Thursday even- 
ing, the 7th inst. by the Rev. P. F. 
Mayer, Mr. Wittiam Hay, to Miss 
Maria Ann GROVES. 

‘Oh, happy pair, to every blessing born! 


For you, may life’s calm stream, unruffled, run; 
For you, its roses bloom, “ without,a thorn,” 


And bright as morningyshine its €vening sun!” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS4" 

“¢ Ellen’s” favour was too late for the 
present number; it shall appear in our 
next. 

** Montague” and * Delia,” were still 
later—we shall pay attention to all our 
correspondents in turn. 

We have received this week, one or 
two communications, which are deemed 
inadmissible. We have it in our power, 
from a free access to a valuable library, 
to make selections of poetry, probably 
superior to any which can be offered as 
original; but we deem it our duty, as 
editors, to encourage genius, by giving 
publicity to such effusions as bear the 
marks of merit, though they should not 
come up to the standard of perfection, 
We therefore invite the correspondence 


of such as are anxious to cultivate their _ 


favour “ with the Nine’”—should some 
of their exertions fail of that success 
which might be hoped, we assure them 
that their feelings shall never be wound- 
ed by that ridicule, which constitutes 
the pride of some, who sit in council 
upon the works of others;—it is no 


small praise to have attempted a good 
work, 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


CARVER was amongst the few who commenced 
the settlement of Plymouth colony, in the year 1620: 
the perils and hardships which these pilgrims un- 
derwent were almost beyond human endurance; 
they, however, combatted the rage of the elements 
and their savage foes. Carver, though he shared 
» largely in laying the corner stone of the colony, did 
not live to see the progress of the superstructure. 
A recollection that he sleeps without a stone to mark 
his grave, gave rise to the following 

LINES. 
Ah! rude were the storms which our fore-fathers 
brav’d, 
As they held their rough course o’er the wild wat’ry 
waste, 
Where nought but the arm of omnipotence saved 
‘I'he pilgrims to shores by a Christian untraced. 


The tempest bleached rock which was lashed by the 
billow, 

Save by footsteps of wild beast or savage untrod, 

By day was their demesne, by night was their pillow, 

Their home and their conntry, their all but their 
God! | 


To the land of their birth-right, tho’ torn by com- 
motion, 

Fond memory would wander where peaceful they’d 
met; ) 

They bless’d thy lov’d soil, * Island, queen of the 
ocean,” 


And paid to thy sufferings the tear of regret. 


Bread history’s page shall emblazon the story, 

And ages to come shall rejoice in their fame; 

Tho’ set is theig’sun, yet its posthumous glory 

Pours its beams up the. ‘west but to hallow their 
name. ' 


But their leader and partner in joy and in sorrow, 
Who guided their councils and shar’d in their toil, 
As Moses of old, like the hopes of to-morrow, 

Saw the land at a distance, but shar’d not the soil. 


O’er his last narrow house, where mortality slumbers, 
If a moss-cover’d stone yet should mark his retreat, 
How blest should I be to chissel these numbers, 

To ask for a tear from each eye which they meet: 


Sons of the “ Fore-fathers,” know ye the blessing 
Of peace, of religion, of country and home? 
Is there joy, is there peace, in your-boundless pos- 
sessing, 
°T was Carver who gave them—he sleeps ’neath 
this stone. 
——a 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
‘SUNSET. 


fn some lone spot T love to rest 

And watch the sun s last lingering ray, 
As faintly on the ocean’s breast, 

It glimmers, and then dies away. 


And twilight then, with sober gray, 
O’erspreads the valley, hill and plain, 

Whilst Neptune, te his coral eave, 
Skims o’er the surface of the main. 


I hear the sea-nymph’s dulcet strain, 
Borne by the passing gale away; 
T listen to the tender sound, 
Till night at length resumes her sway. 
ELIZABETH. |. 
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SELECTED. 


ELEGIAC EXPOSTULATION;, 


TO 
AN UNFORTUNATE TAYLOR. 


O, thou, whose visionary bills unpaid, 

Long as thy measure, o’er my slumber stream, 
Whose goose, hot-hissing thro’ the midnight shade, 
Disturbs the transport of each softer dream. 


Why do imaginary needles wound; 
Why do thy sheers clip short my fleeting joys, 
Ah! why, emerging from thy heil profound, — 
The “* Ghost of shreds and patches,” awful rise? 


Once more look up, nor droop thy hanging head, 
The liberal linings of thy breast unfold, 
Be smiles, far brighter than thy buttons, spread, 
And nobly scorn the vulgar lust of gold! 


Tho’ doom’d by fortune, since remotest time, 
No meaner coin of modern date to use, 

Lo! I can well reward with sterling rhyme, 
Stamp’d by the sacred mintage of the muse. 


Why mourn thy folly, why deplore thy fate, 
Why call on every power in sore dismay, 
Thy warmest oraisons, alas! are late; 
Reflect:—didst thou e’er know a Poet pay? 


Vain from thy shopboard the eternal sigh, 
Vain thy devotions from that sable shrine, 
Can guineas from the vacant pocket fly, 
Can sorrow fill this empty purse of mine? 


Ah, me! so long with dire consumption pin’d, 
When shall that purse, ill omen’d proudly swell 
Full as che sail that holds the fav’ring wind: 
Mysterious ministers of money tell! 


Fond man! while pausing o’er that gloomy page, 
That tells thee what thou art, in terms tvo plain, 
O’er the capacious Ledger lose thy rage, 

Nor of unsettled debts again be vain; 


There lords and dukes and mighty princes lie, 

Nor on them can’st thou for prompt payment call, 
Why starts the big drop in thine anguish’d eye? 
One honest, genuine Bard is worth them all. 


A common garment, such as mortals wear, 

7 . . 
(Dull sons of clay, the ready price who give) 
Thou mad’st, and fo! it lasted one short year; 
But, in my garment, thou shalt ever live:, 


Time ne’er shall rip one conseerated seam 
Of cloth, from Fancy’s loom, all superfine; 
Nor shall 1, cruel, haunt thy softer dream, 
E’en when [ dress thee in a suit divine: 


Let sage philosophy thy soul inform, 

With strength heroic every il! to bear, 

Not better broad cloth braves the angry storm, 
And constant patience is delightful wear; 


Be patient, then, and wise, nor meanly shrink, 
Beneath despondency’s tumultuous blast, 


The reck’ning day may come, when least you thi 
A joyful day,—tho’ miracles are past! . 


= 
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From the New-England Galazy. 


GRINS, No. II. 
THE NEGRO PHILOSOPHER. 


' We spend much time, says Johnson, to deplore, 
The time that was mispent before. 
A vulgar proverb calls it'almost guilt 
To ery for milk that’s spilt. 
"Tis best, when we have lost an hour, 
To exert our utmost power 
} To improve the next with double diligence— 





*Tis seripture, reason and plain common sense. 
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So when we fail in any plans, 

By our own folly or another man’s, 

’Tis ours to strive—endeavour to retrieve;— 

Not hypochondriac sit and groan and grieve. 
Permit me just to set before ye, 

In point a simple Negro story. 

For if laborious ants and bees, 

Brooks, rocks inanimate and trees, 

Fish, fowl and every kind of beasts 

Instruct as well, as learned priests; 

Why should we scorn to learn controul 

From one, though black, who “ has a soul ?’’ 
Sambo possest a favourite knife, 

Which, next to his own life, 

Own children and own wife, 

Of this world’s goods he valued most. 

Alas! one fatal day, this knife was lost 

He hunted round and round :.nd round 

Upon his scanty garden ground; 

His cottage and his small barn floor 

He ransack’d o’er and o’er and o’er; 

Till, hope exhausted, he resign’d 

To patience all his manly mind, 

And spoke in loud solilogquy— 

** Me happier now, dan many be; 

**Right, nine, ten year me hab dis one, — 

** Odder poor brackee, he hab none. 

** Tank heaben, den, for good me had ont; 

** And since me loss um and can’t find um, 

** Den nebber mind um: 

** Bress my brack soul, me grad ont.” 

This said he made no further pother; 

But went to work, earn’d cash, and bought another: 





BEST CURE FOR TROUBLE. 
BY S. OSBORN. 


Ben Brisk a philosopher was, 
In the genuine sense of the word; 

And he held that repining, whatever the cause, 
Was unmanly, and weak, and absurd. 


When Mat Mope was assailed by Trouble, 
Though in morals as pure as a vestal; 

He sigh’d, and exclaim’d “ Life’s a bubble!” 
Then blew it away with a pistol! 


Tom Tipple, when Trouble intruded, 
And his forture and credit were sunk; 
By a too common error deluded, 
Drown’d Trouble, and made himself drwnk' 


But Ben had a way of his own, 


When grievances made him uneasy; 
He bade the blue devils begone! ¥ 

Brav’d trouble and made himself—busy/ 
When sorrow embitters our days, 


And poisons egch source of enjoyment; 
The surest specific, he says, 


For trouble and grief, is employment! 





WIT. 
y True wit is like the brilliant stone, 
Dug from Golconda’s mine; 
It boasts two various powers in one, 
To cut as well as shine. 
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